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“T must work the work of Him that sent me while it is day: for the 
night cometh, when no man can work’”’ — JOHN ix. 4. 


In bringing you to-day some further words concerning our dear 
friend and your former pastor, I am aware that ‘my offering may 
seem superfluous. The burden of our sorrow and the promise of 
our comfort have both been uttered. We have spoken together of 
our love and of our loss. We have felt our blessing in his life, and 
our blessing in the peace of his departure. We have watched the 
disappearing glow of the mounting chariot, and turned — well, if 
with the mantle caught from his ascending spirit — to smite the 
waters which part us from the next work that waits our hands. 
It is wonderful how soon even the heaviest trial adjusts itself to 
our experience, and comes to have a strange familiarity, so that 
we can hardly realize that there ever was a time when we were 
not in its shadow. 
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3ut we would not, we ought not to turn away too suddenly 
from the lessons of an experience like this. Such bereavement 
becomes, through holy and happy recollections, a sacrament of 
gratitude and strengthening cheer. If there is a morbid grief 
which dwells too constantly and too long in the shadow of bereave- 
ment, sapping the energies of the soul and going far to cloud the 
world, there is also a selfish and shallow lightness which is impa- 
tient of the shadows, and unwilling to wait in the darkness while 
God’s angels of sorrow do their work of discipline and instruc- 
tion, and leave at length their healing benediction. The pressure 
of events usually comes strongly and soon enough to crowd the 
special trial into its proportioned place in our varied life ; and we 
may well wait the Providential order, not striving to elude our 
burdens, but only seeking to gain their lessons and to bear them 
well. 

Surely we whose sense of personal loss, however great, is less 
absorbing, may well take care that the grateful and tender emo- 
tions which have been stirred in us by the passing from among us 
of a life of such usefulness and worth, a spirit of so much sweet- 
ness and strength, with the peace and joy which transfigured 
death into deliverance, shall not be too readily displaced by the 
next interest that claims our thought. Doubtless, goodness makes 
its mark unfailingly; but certainly, too, that goodness whose 
memory we cherish and renew, makes deepest impress on us. 

Besides, there are some portions of the services which Mr. 
Lowe fulfilled which have not yet been dwelt upon, and some 
very precious memories which have not here, at least, been ade- 
quately recalled. Of his various abilities, of the qualities that 
made up his general character, and of the work of his public life, 
nothing can be said to-day so just and so discriminating as what 
has been said already. The openness of his nature, the single- 
ness and frankness of his purposes, and the heartiness and energ 
which he carried into every sphere of life he entered, made him 
to be well known and well loved in widely varying circles; and 
there are many far and near who will bear witness, with tender and 
grateful appreciation, to the same characteristic virtues, the same 
generous and kindly and engaging qualities. But of what he 
was among us and to this community, of the qualities which 
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endeared him to those who knew him in the more personal and 
private relations of intimate friendship and companionship, of the 
many testimonies to his help in exigencies of difficulty or trial, 
and of those last days in which the quality of his spirit shone 


forth with wonderful brightness and beauty in the dissolving of 
the earthly tabernacle, something further may here be said. 

The career of Charles Lowe was a long series of high under- 
takings, of grand beginnings. There was something almost sub- 
lime in the steadfastness and energy, no less than the patience 
and sweetness, with which, when forbidden to carry on for any 
long time a chosen course of usefulness, he returned again and 
again to the work which commanded his heart and life. If to 
have lived always in the life of noble causes, if to have struggled 
manfully with weariness and weakness, if to have felt himself, 
working or resting to work again, a part of the great ministry of 
Christian service, however holden or straitened, still a helper of 
men to the light and strength of divine realities, — if this be to 
have lived successfully and well, then his life is fortunate and full. 
There was a healthy spirit in his weak, frail body which never 
lost sympathy with the largest enterprises and the loftiest aims. 
** Not only do we need God, but God needs us,’’ are well-remem- 
bered words he spoke on the day I first knew him; and they 
expressed the watchword of his spirit and the key of all his life. 

But his success was not only that of high endeavor. There are 
attained results which would not shame a vigorous body and a 
longer life. Each of his pastoral settlements, though brief and 
broken, leaves a well-attested record of useful work and of effi- 
cient service rendered in times of sorest need, —a witness borne 
now that he is gone, with tender words and grateful tears. And 
in the larger work which he did for the church, and in the vari- 
ous enterprises that he projected or helped to carry out, his indus- 
try and constancy and executive talent, joined to his large charity, 
' persuasiveness and kindness of spirit, made his endeavors remark- 
ably successful and his work more than usually effective. 

There is a lesson for us all in the resolute purpose with which 
he made the broken strength of his interrupted labors effective for 
so rich and generous results of a lifetime’s work. The fact of 
uncertain health and probable interruption was accepted by him, 
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not as ground of exemption from the responsible work of life, but 
as incitement to constant diligence and careful husbanding of all 
the fragments of strength and opportunity. He owed much of 
his efficiency to his habits of trained and patient labor. Mr. Lowe 
was systematic in thought and word. Never hurrying, he never 
procrastinated. Few men are so orderly and businesslike in their 
intellectual habits ; few so far-sighted and comprehensive in their 
plans of future work. ‘There is an instance of this in the fact 
that, notwithstanding his extreme debility, one of his last acts was 
to dictate the arrangement so far as practicable of the number of 
“The Review,’’ which would not appear for six weeks after his 
departure. His powers were all remarkably well in hand. He 
was ready, tactful, discriminating. This made him able to dis- 
charge delicate and even painful duties, which his earnest purpose 
to compose difference and harmonize difficulties sometimes led him 
to undertake, when any one less gentle and delicately discriminat- 
ing would have failed, and when one less generous and coura- 
geous in duty would have refused to mediate. He was more prac- 
tical than imaginative. He did not spend his strength in dream- 
ing of things he could not attempt. What he dared to dream of, 
he dared to do. 

He was fruitful in beneficent projects; yet these were not 
chimeras, but practicable plans, thoroughly thought out, and 
almost sure to be executed or at least attempted, if their fulfil- 
ment depended at all upon himself. What interest of our com- 
munity or of our country was there in which his interest also was 
not warm and active? There is hardly any department of our 
higher life which his thought did not grasp, and in which his 
fertile sagacity did not meditate some possible improvement or 
correction. And in how few matters of high importance has 
he not contributed an intelligent judgment, and the help of his 
personal influence and effort. 


During the war he was constantly finding or making opportu- 
nities of service, from the time when his ringing voice was heard- 
in our public square, summoning the citizen to the duty of the 
hour, to that Sunday at the close of the conflict, when, with the 
fresh news of Lincoln’s assassination bearing upon his heart, he 
helped to reorganize the dismantled church at Charleston on the 
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basis of loyalty to the national government. He sought and filled 
a chaplaincy among the troops gathered at Long Island, and after- 
wards was active in the work of the Sanitary Commission, sev- 
eral times going to the seat of war to minister to the welfare of 
the soldiers. He was eager to give himself in the most effective 
way for the healing of his country’s wounds and the restoration 
of his country’s integrity. 

He was one of the first to take up the work of establishing 
schools for the freedmen, agsisting in the formation of the New 
England Freedmen’s Aid Society, and was one of the last to con- 
sent to the dissolution of that organization. He felt what we all 
are coming to see, that giving political power to an ignorant and 
hitherto subject race was attended with immense danger of abuses 
and misgovernment, that it imposed on the people of the North a 
heavy responsibility, and that the work of missionary instruction 
in the elements of learning, in the art of living, and the duties of 
citizenship, ought not to be given up for a generation. For sev- 
eral years he was an active member of one of the most important 
committees of that society, and for a long time he gave a day each 
week to its service, besides making several visits to the South to 
study and superintend the working of the schools. 

But this activity in large interests of the country and of civ- 
ilization did not cause him to overlook the local interests of his 
parish and of the community in which he lived. He was greatly 
interested in all the methods of education, and was one of the 
most valued and helpful advisers in forming the High School 
Association in this town, and in the measures that were taken by 
that organization to found a public library. He thought much 
upon the methods and results of our public school instruction, and 
accepted a few months ago a position upon the school board of 
this town, in the hope of carrying out some improvements which he 
felt to be needful and important. Several of my latest and most 
earnest conversations with him related to a plan, which he hoped 
to make practicable, of introducing some form of industrial train- 
ing, experimentally, at least, into one of .the public schools. 
While he was Secretary of the Unitarian Association he orga- 
nized the Ladies Commission, for the purpose of weeding our Sun- 
day-school libraries of worthless and pernicious books, thus ren- 
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dering a service which every wise parent and teacher will grate- 
fully acknowledge. 

Had he been less a churchman and philanthropist, Mr. Lowe 
would have been an ardent devotee of culture. He had the 
tastes and instinct of the scholar; and amidst his most active 
labors, and even in his months of illness, he could not forbear 
some effort to master new knowledge and join in literary work. 
This taste made the last enterprise of his life, the conduct of “ The 
Unitarian Review,” a labor of love; gnd had he lived to carry 
out his plans, there is little doubt that he would have made it both 
a source of personal satisfaction, and a valuable agency in pro- 
moting theological scholarship and in furthering social and Chris- 
tian progress. 

Not an extremist in theory, every cause of wise reform engaged 
his hearty co-operation. I have often heard him speak with great 
satisfaction of a movement in which he joined and led, during his 
ministry here, for lessening intemperance by moral and social 
effort. He believed that for the time much good was accom- 
plished. He was earnest that the church should efficiently orga- 
nize for charitable and religious effort. When during the war 
many women were left here without support, he established 
in this society a relief agency which furnished employment to 
fifty persons. His last words in this church were in behalf of 
those who were suffering from the unusual straitness of the last 
winter. Many of you will recall the earnest sentences in which 
he told us that we were placed in proximity with those who are dis- 
tressed, to the end that our sympathies might be developed and 
our hearts softened and enlarged by ministering to their relief. 

3ut there was no tolerance of needless dependence in his gener- 

osity, no weakness of sentimentalism in his philanthropy. The 
impulses of his heart were always balanced by quick intelligence 
and large common sense. 

Essentially, he was a helper of men and thought and worked 
most to that end. His purposes of beneficence and Christian 
enterprise commanded confidence and secured helpers in an un- 
usual degree. The secret of it was, that he was himself 
thoroughly consecrated to human service. His distinguishing 
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moral quality was unselfishness. He felt with with his land, and 
was one with his kind. 

The testimony is singularly full as to the confidence and affec- 
tion which Mr. Lowe everywhere inspired. As a boy among his 
schoolmates, as a tutor in college, as a traveler in this country 
and abroad, — he everywhere won the hearty respect and love of 
his associates. ‘‘ He converted the Bedouins to faith in Chrir- 
tianity,”’ said his traveling companion in the East; “ and by his 
interposition saved many a poor fellow from cruel punishment.” 
He had a completeness of moral sympathy which brought him 
into cordial and delightful relations with humanity everywhere. 
‘¢ His letters were like love letters,’ said one who was stationed 
as a missionary at a distant post while Mr. Lowe was Secretary 
of the Association. 


He was equally hearty and successful in carrying out plans 
suggested by others as in those which he himself originated. 
When Mr. Sears’ happy suggestion of local conferences was 
brought forward at Syracuse, it was Mr. Lowe that acted upon it. 
He called a meeting of ministers, and the system of local confer- 


ences was planned and brought forth in this church. Severe and 
ungenerous criticisms were sometimes made upon his course as 
Secretary, but I never saw or heard of any sign or trace of 
wounded personal feeling in any written or spoken word of his. 
It was not that he lacked sensitiveness, but that he cared more 
for the cause he had at heart than for himself. He disarmed 
criticism of its bitterness often, by cheerful acceptance of any 
possible justice in it, and by cordial assertion of the right and 
value of frank statement of honest difference. 

The thoughtfulness, the gentleness, the painstaking, the delicate 
suggestions, the cordial appreciation of another’s work, or of the 
slightest service to himself, which characterized all his intercourse, 
— how these things press on our remembrance! He was a friend 
of whom one may speak without measured phrases. His char- 
acter was so round, his spirit so sweet, his work according to his 
strength so full, that there is no occasion to choose or balance words 
in speaking of his life. The truth concerning him is his sufficient 
eulogy. Not that I suppose him to have been without imperfec- 
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tion or sense of moral weakness; but the imperfection was not 
permitted to grow to any visible harvest of bitterness or evil, and 
the inward struggle was always victorious. If there ever was any 
hard or selfish side of his nature, I never found a clew to where it 
lay. He was frank and simple, and wisely prudent. He never 
lost mental or spiritual poise. With enough confidence in his 
powers to enable him to wield them’ at all times, there was never 
a look, not a trace, of self-consciousness in his bearing. The 
glow of his speech was without suspicion of fanaticism; the zeal 
of his religious and denominational fervor, without any touch of 
harshness, narrowness, or sectarian bigotry. While earnest and 
positive in conviction, and persistent in the method he judged to 
be wise and the cause he believed to be good, he was ready to 
concede everything but essential truth, and efficient work in its 
behalf. Tis urgency for that made him yielding in everything 
but that. He rejoiced in all signs of increasing co-operation in 
religious effort, and welcomed every promise of broadening Chris- 
tian fellowship. To borrow his own happy figure on a well-remem- 
bered occasion, his ear was quick to hear and glad to recognize the 
clink of the approaching hammers, which told him that from oppos- 
ing sides the builders of the way of the Lord were drawing near 
together, and near to the central heart of truth. 

It was a severe trial to Mr. Lowe when he was obliged to give 
up repeatedly, and at length finally, the active work of the pro- 
fession he had chosen. After leaving the Secretaryship of the 
Association, and again on his return from abroad, he was urgently 
pressed to take charge of an important neighboring parish; and 
each time he held the proposal in careful and deliberate consid- 
eration, longing to undertake what I am sure his judgment at once 
forbade him to think practicable. He preached but once after his 
return, and the exhaustion that followed this effort showed him that 
he could not hope to enter the pastoral work again. But with 
his whole soul he loved and believed in that work, and was fitted 
for eminent success in it. His gifts of voice and presence at- 
tracted and fastened attention; and the glow of his earnestness, 
the completeness of his sympathy, and the practical and construc- 
tive quality of his mind, made his pulpit offices always impressive 
and helpful. He loved this church of his latest and longest ser- 
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vice. Burdened before with the heavy duties of large parishes, 
and struggling often with severe illness, it is not strange that he 
remembered the years of his ministry here with especial satisfac- 
tion. The lighter duties of a smaller parish, the advantages of 
this neighborhood, your ready consideration of the exigencies of 
his precarious health, with other circumstances, perhaps, joined 
to make this the happiest and most fortunate of his three pastoral 
settlements, and also made it pleasant for him to continue his home 
among us. 

In the conduct of the various activities of the parish, his orga- 
nizing mind and practical wisdom, together with his energy and 
enthusiasm, made him remarkably efficient and successful. He 
never allowed you to forget the claims of your Christian faith 
upon your service and generous contributions, nor to lose sight 
of the various causes of charity and philanthropy which needed 
your support. The children loved his presencé, and he knew how 
to meet them and awaken their interest. Our Sunday school has 
always had his remembrance and regard ; and I doubt if any one 
of its anniversaries has passed without a written or spoken word 
from him. 

But it was as a pastor in times of trial and bereavement that 
he came closest to the hearts of his people. ‘While his sensitive- 
ness of nature may have sometimes checked and limited his utter- 
ance of sympathy, and made it impossible for him ever to obtrude 
undesired or merely formal consolations, and while his physical 
weakness kept him sometimes from those he gladly would have 
comforted, and made his pastoral service often costly to him in a 
degree that was little suspected, yet. none could be left in doubt 
of the fullness of his sympathy ; and very many will hold him in 
dear and sacred remembrance for the tenderness of his counsels, 
and the uplifting help of his strong and cheerful faith. From each 
place of his earlier settlement come testimonies to the inestimable 
worth of his presence and sympathy at such seasons ; and I need 
hardly speak of the preciousness to many among you of the 
service you could not spare in your trials and bereavements, so 
cheerfully and tenderly rendered down to the last months of his 
life. 

It was good for us that he dwelt among us so long. His 
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counsels were never refused to our perplexities, his sympathies 
never cold in our discouragements and sorrows. Every good work 
among us had his cordial word of encouragement; if possible, 
his active co-operation. His friendly presence cheered and glad- 
dened our gatherings for social intercourse ; and his earnest and 
timely words enriched our evenings of discussion and our meetings 
for religious conversation and communion. His successor in the 
ministry of this church may be permitted to bear grateful and 
heartfelt testimony to the kindness so constant, the helpful coun- 
sel and sympathy so generous, delicate, and cordial, as to make 
very real and strengthening the sense of having in him, without 
any Official tie, a spiritual adviser and colleague. His earnestness 
and activity in every large interest of humanity, kept steadily up 
in the midst of frequent exhaustion and constant weakness, have 
been to us all a stimulus to high and generous aims; and his 
gentle and self-sacrificing spirit, manifest in all his bearing and 
relations with us, has been an incitement and example of good- 
ness, — more persuasive, perhaps, because of the frailness of the 
form through which such vigor and devotedness of spirit were made 
manifest. 

The long impending blow came suddenly at last. We had 
watched his failing strength during the spring with much appre- 
hension ; yet the wonderful elasticity of his constitution, as evinced 
in past recoveries, buoyed up our hopes that we might keep him 
a little longer with us. 

During anniversary week, he attended for a part of each day 
the meetings in which he was always so deeply interested, though 
feeling too weak to take part, as in the case of the meeting of 
the Unitarian Association he earnestly desired. His last public 
act, I think, was to move a resolution of respect to the memory 
of a lamented brother in the ministry. At the close of the week 
he drove with his family to Swampscott, hoping to find in the salt 
breezes the refreshment and invigoration which he had often 
experienced there before. For a day or two he seemed better, 
and enjoyed walking a little upon the beach. On Sunday night, 
however, an attack of hemorrhage occured which greatly pros- 
trated his strength, and confined him to his room. He rallied 
somewhat after a few days, and though the attack was renewed 
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at intervals, was able to sit up at length, and hopes were cherished 
that he would soon be as well as before. He enjoyed sitting at 
his window and looking out upon the sea; and was glad to be 
from home because of the freedom from care which gave him the 
uninterrupted society of his family. But three days before he 
died there was a recurrence of his worst symptoms, and when the 
hemorrhage was over he began to sink rapidly. During the 
night of Thursday, June 18, he suffered intensely; and when his 
wife, who left him this once only because he insisted that she 
should rest, greeted him in the morning, both knew without words 
that the end was near. 

But though unexpected, the change did not overcome him. 
When those he loved were able to give him up he was more than 
ready. ‘ Now all is right, now all is beautiful,’ he said. His 
abounding peace that day lifted all who were about him into 
serene exaltation. He passed much of the morning in finally 
arranging his affairs; and in dictating loving words of remem- 
brance to many friends, only ceasing to mention their names from 
the fear that the task of transmitting his messages might be too 
heavy a burden. The thoughtful love, which always spoke in his 
eye and in his actions, in the unreserve of these last hours found 
full expression in his words to all who were about him. ‘“ How I 
love you,” he said to us who stood for a few moments by his side ; 
and I knew that his heart was reaching out then to embrace you 
also who were not there. When I tried to tell him for myself and 
for you how much we owed him and how dear we held him, and 
what a strength and blessing we had felt in his presence, he said 
repeatedly and warmly, “I only wish that I could have done 
more.”” He spoke most affectionate words of cheer and counsel 
to one with whom he had been much in a recent heavy bereave- 
ment; and bade us good-by in his heartiest tones and with his 
sunniest smile. 

Afterwards, he recounted with his friends many of the most 
pleasant scenes and genial friendships of his life, recalling with 
especial delight and gratitude the memory of many kindnesses 
received, and many seasons of happy intercourse with one and 
another which he had been permitted to enjoy. It was an hour 
of most precious communion with those he loved, in the best 
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experiences of a lifetime and the best hopes of that immortal life 
which stood near and real before him. He addressed himself to 
each of the dear ones about him, with tender and cheerful words 
of counsel and affection. ‘* Think that I shall be well and happy,”’ 
he urged them. He said that he was glad to lay down the suffer- 
ing body, and put on the new health and power of immortality. 
“T shall want to rest awhile,’’ he said; ‘ but after that there will 
be higher work for me to do.’’ He thought that he should be 
near and helpful to those he loved. ‘ Be cheerful, be happy,’’ 
he told them ; “do not shut the sunshine out of our home ; let 
there be nothing gloomy because of my departure; there is no 
separation.” 

Some incidents of this day, simple in themselves, you will be 
glad to know, as they illustrate the character of our friend. The 
following is of interest as showing also the true idea of one of our 
Christian rites. As night approached, he urged those about him 
to go down to the evening meal. His wife declined, asking that a 
little refreshment be brought to her at his bed-side. ‘ Yes,” he 
said, “I will take it with you; and it shall be our communion ser- 
vice.’’ So they ate and drank the Last Supper together, remember- 
ing Christ in the bread and in the cup, in the way he doubtless 
meant; not making it a formal observance, but talking simply and 
naturally of the Divine Brother whose love he felt, and whom he 
was soon to see. ‘I have not always felt religious emotion as I 
wished,” he said with an earnest look ; “‘ but I feel it now,’”’ — a 
confession which may have its comfort for many other dutiful and 
faithful spirits, who have blamed themselves for lack of religious 
feeling. I should not repeat these words if I were not sure that he 
would be glad if any should find help from his statement of an ex- 
perience which has’ been common to many of the saintliest among 
men, and did I not believe that the largeness of his aspiration 
dwarfed his sense of attainment. The energies of his frail body 
had been so constantly transmuted into action, that little vital 
force perhaps was left to feed the springs of emotion ; and so the 
very faithfulness with which he served his Master may have some- 
times brought him into a state in which he doubted the warmth of 
his affection for him. If that were so, his fidelity was abundantly 
justified, and his doubts resolved gloriously at the last. His Chris- 
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tian affections glowed warm and strong in the fore-feeling of the 
Blessed Life. ‘It has been one of the happiest days of my life,” 
he said at evening. The long weary march lay behind, and the 
rest of home in sight. The blessings of the past were recalled, 
not for regret, but for gratitude; the pains and infirmities of the 
past, not for repinings over its weakness and burden, but for con- 
tent in the approaching change. So his exalted spirit made good 
and ill, life and death, things present and things to come, minister 
to its gratitude and peace; and chose the divine side of each, 
because the law of a divine life controlled and glorified it in all. 
At the evening it was light. 

With the morning of his last day there came to our friend an ear- 
nest longing to be gone. The words of farewell had been spoken, 
the final arrangements made ; nothing was left but to await depar- 
ture. He who had always thought of others before himself was 
almost eager now to relieve the strain and weariness of those who 
watched and waited about his bed. Nor need we forbear to state 
that he shrank from the thought of enduring long the great dis- 
tress which at intervals oppressed him. Happily the paroxysms 
were few and short. He greeted with tenderness and delight an 
old and dear friend, who came in his last hours; and all his 
thoughtfulness for others, as well as his desire to be gone for his 
own sake and theirs, found characteristic expression. Having 
been greatly refreshed by taking a little water, he seemed to re- 
gret the new strength which he felt could only prolong the part- 
ing, and exclaimed, “‘ It was a mistake; it has revived me ;’’ and 
added, “* How I pity you all.”’ 

Something of the exaltation of the preceding day remained to 
the last. He was repeatedly raised to look out upon the sea, in 
which he seemed to find ever fresh delight. When it was thought 
that he would hardly speak again, he surprised those about him 
by joining in the chanting of the twenty-third Psalm, his voice 
sinking at the verse, “ Though I walk through .the valley of the 
shadow of death,’ but rising again to distinctness with the 
words, ‘* My cup runneth over.”’ 

And so, celebrating Goodness and Mercy, he sank down into 
peace. He joined soon in the New Song beside the Crystal Sea. 
It is the privilege of spirits such as his to make death beautiful for 
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us all in their departure. It is one of the marvellous compensations 
of the Divine order, that the greatness of our loss suggests at 
once the greatness of our consolations. None who witnessed the 
exaltation of those last days of peace can fail to feel its cheer- 
ing influences whenever the shadow of death draws near; and I 
have dwelt upon them now, believing that you will catch some- 
thing of their cheer and their revelation, and in his vanquishing 
of death be helped yourselves to subdue its fear. 

Yet it is still more in the memory of what all his life has been 
that his death is hallowed to us. Had his last hours all been 
clouded by distress, or sunk in unconsciousness, little could even 
then be lacking to the sanctity and beauty of these memorial 
hours. Death would still be shorn of terror, through the power 
and sweetness with which goodness affirms itself immortal. The 
dying grace vouchsafed him was but fit completion of a gracious 
life. But as we tius turn back from the beautiful scene of his 
departure to remember the lessons of his life, let us carry with us 
these clear impressions of the Divine comfort granted him and 
conviction of immortality assured to him. If they sweeten death 
in our thought, they also ennoble life. And this is the more 
urgent lesson; since we can better forego peaceful foresight of 
death than the inspiring power of earnest, consecrated living. 
Perhaps we ought not to be reconciled with death, save through 
the uplifting and disciplining agency of self-forgetting work for 
man, and loyal following where the Heavenly Will leads on. No 
willingness to die that comes otherwise is divine, though it may be 
natural, even inevitable, sometimes. No other is so much victory 
over death, as defeat and despair of life. 

Our dear friend, I am sure, loved, even hoped, to live. The 
years of weakness and weariness had not made life a burden; or 
if sometimes a burden, one that was patiently and cheerfully borne. 
The work he found to do, the good he found to enjoy, were con- 
stant incitement and compensation. His singularly balanced nature 
and happy temperament gave little place to depression or morbid 
forebodings. He lived generously in the present and the future, 
using faithfully the measure of his strength, always hoping, always 
planning to do more. It was only when this expectation gave 
way, suddenly to him, that the current of his desire and longing 
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swung at once, with little struggle, into accord with the new on- 
looking. Death nor life was able to disturb his trust nor part 
him from his assurance. 

The dear and honored presence is withdrawn. We miss hence- 
forth the warm clasp of the hand, the clear, genial glance of the 
earnest eye, the sunny smile, the cordial tones,— the fellowship, 
the counsel, the helpful suggestions, which these conveyed; we 
miss the hearty, kindly, gentle, and devoted temper in which he 
lived among us,— which clothed him with the spirit of service, 
and made his presence a benediction. Shall we not all catch the 
mantle of his spirit as the prophet ascends? While the impress 
of his character lingers fresh in our hearts, framed in the setting 
of his happy and divinely peaceful death, let us hold and fix it 
there for our spiritual quickening and admonition. 

For the night cometh. Whether finished or incomplete, we 
must leave our work at the going down of the sun.» Too soon for 
us the night has come in which the long-worn frame of our friend 
can work no longer, but has welcome rest. The unbated energy 
of all these weary years of flickering life, but most brave, persistent 
effort and endurance, makes the lesson of the night that has fallen 
one with the deeper impressiveness of the striving and attainment 
of the day’s full hours, of the sweet and hearty loyalty with 
which he worked the work of Him who appointed to him the day, 
and has now appointed the night. Night, as we see; but to him 
the break of the eternal dawn. ‘The lesson of his day and night 
help us to a faithfulness like his, and brighten for us also the 
evening shadows ! 





The Gain of History. 


THE GAIN OF HISTORY. 


WHEREIN consists the gain of history? The question implies 
a larger one, to which its answer alone will furnish a solution: 
Does mankind advance? Do the changes of history involve cor- 
responding gains? This question suggests the thoughts to which 
I will call your attention at this time. 

The question is vast and vague. It is so vast that I shall be 
able to touch only two or three leading aspects of it, such as may 
seem most suited to this occasion. It is vague, because it may 
appear doubtful where the history of the race begins. Scientific 
speculation points us back through vistas almost interminable, up 
through which has pressed the life of which our human life is only 
the culmination. It would make the history of our life identical 
with the history of all life upon this globe. I shall not venture 
upon the tempting fields that are thus thrown open. I shall not 
ask whether the lowly Ascidian, in whose little sack was con- 
tained, as we are told, all the possibilities of earthly life, was or 
was not better off than we, his remote descendants. The ques- 
tion, whether the dreamless sleep of this lowly life might be con- 
sidered as in any way preferable to the fully-rounded conscious- 
ness of the present, would flow into the larger question, as to 
whether non-existence is not after all better than existence ; for 
if to sleep is better than to be awake, then not to be is better 
than to sleep. 

Neither will I compare civilization with the barbarism from 
which, as we are told, it sprang. The gulf that separates the two 
is now so wide that it cannot be easily spanned, even by the help 
of the imagination. Barbarism contains so much that is foreign 
to us, so much that is repulsive to us, that we cannot enter into 
the heart of it. Our thought of it is apt to swing from a sickly 
romanticism on the one side, to a superficial literalism on the 
other ; and even could we make the comparison fairly it would 
involve questions larger and more fundamental than I propose to 
raise to-day. 

As we avoid complications with scientific theories on the one 
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side, so will we avoid theological complications on the other. I 
will not take you to the garden of Eden, that we may judge 
whether the so-called fall of man was really a fall or an elevation. 
The great mystery of evil we will not attempt to sound. 

Avoiding then all matters of theory, we will take history as it 
actually, or, at least, as it openly, begins. We will take it at the 
moment, at least, when it begins properly to be called history. 
Such a moment was that when the Chinese, some three thousand 
centuries before Christ, under the inspiration of their emperor 
Fo-hi, awoke to the consciousness of the higher life, and found 
themselves with the rudiments of a science, a philosophy, a litera- 
ture, and a religion. Such a moment was that in which the an- 
cient Iranians, under the inspiration of Zoroaster, awoke to the 
consciousness of the great conflict between good and evil; or that 
in which the ancient Indian raised the songs, sweet and lofty, 
many of them, which we find embodied in the early Vedas. The 
true moment for comparison would be, could we reach it, that 
which our Aryan ancestors occupied at the time of their disper- 
sion. ‘The nature of their civilization we can guess with some 
approximation to the truth from inherited customs and from the 
testimony of language. We can, however, get the fullest revela- 
tion from the Vedic literature to which I have just referred, the 
product of the children who stood the nearest to them, and who 
received from them the fullest inheritance. These ancient Ary- 
ans were, as I have said, our ancestors. We can look back and 
see them, dimly, in their ancient home, that home which we may 
call ours also. We can catch some faint vision of their civiliza- 
tion, we can hear the distant echoes of their songs. We find 
them already surrounded with many of the comforts, many of 
the luxuries of civilization, and not wholly free, though more free 
than ourselves, from the vices of civilization. The family was there, 
with its sanctity and its mutual helpfulness. In them the race 
had begun its life of thought, of faith, of aspiration, its life of 
questioning and struggle, its moral and its esthetic life. They 
were our fathers. We look back upon them over these four thou- 
sand years, if we may use so definite a number where all is so 
vague and uncertain. The space that separates us includes all 
that we know as to the history of the family of nations to which we 

3 
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belong. It includes the wanderings of our race, their battlings, 
their triumphs. It includes the beauty of Greece, the stateliness 
of Rome, the philosophy of Germany, the practicality of England, 
the liberty of America. It includes the hoary traditions of what 
we call the old, the science of what we call the new. It is worth 
while, as we look back to where our fathers stood at the very 
beginning of this mighty process, to ask ourselves whether, or 
wherein, we are better or better off than they. 

In entering upon the discussion before us, it may be well to ask 
what interest we have in its decision. On which side would the 
natural faith that all is for the best range itself. We are natu- 
rally optimistic, and I think that we are apt to assume that faith in 
the progress of the race is demanded by any form of optimism. 
We ask, Can all the experience and struggles of these long ages 
have been in vain? ‘This faith in the steady advancement of the 
world is specially strong in the period of youth. So long as the 
individual is gaining every day in strength and knowledge and 
mastery of himself and of the world, so long does he feel that 
humanity is also making constant gains. Perhaps the first feel- 
ings that, after all, this may not be so, that the race may be, 
if not absolutely degenerating, at least stationary, marks the 
moment when the first impulse of youth has spent itself, when 
the man has reached the highest point in his ascent, and pauses 
before taking the downward path. In many cases, however, this 
faith maintains itself during the whole life; and this is especially 
the case in the youth of a nation. The nation’s advance is felt to 
typify the movement of the world. The individual catches the 
spirit of his people and feels possessed of a perpetual youth. The 
converse of this may be seen in the fact that when the Roman 
empire seemed sinking into decay, falling through the rottenness 
of its own corruption, the belief became wide-spread that the 
world itself was hastening to its end. In the midst of the active, 
triumphant life of to-day, anything that casts a doubt over the 
faith that universal progress is the manifest destiny of man seems 
to build a wall about the horizon which stifles us by its closeness. 
Whatever truth there may be in this faith, perhaps it assumes too 
much. ‘The faith of optimism may be presented in another form. 
If the world is the best possible, should it not be at every stage 
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the best possible? Would not our faith be better satisfied with 
the belief in a system of compensations, by virtue of which no one 
age can boast itself over another. I think that we are apt to 
assume too hastily that the earlier exists for the sake of the later. 
We are apt to think of childhood and youth as existing for the 
sake of maturity: might we not as easily look upon maturity as 
existing for the sake of childhood and youth? Because we like 
fruit we look upon the flowers of the peach and pear as existing 
for its sake ; but because we like roses and lilies we take it for 
granted that the seed vessels exist that flowers may be produced. 
Whatever interests us we take to be the final cause. So we men 
in our philosephies look upon childhood and youth as merely tran- 
sitional stages. But why might not a less interested observer 
look upon children as we do upon the flowers of the woods or the 
garden? So we look upon the earlier civilization as merely a 
preparation for the later. Spinoza had a great thought in his 
mind when he denied the principle of final causes. Every mo- 
ment and every thing he felt had its end in itself. He could con- 
ceive of nothing as existing for the sake of something else. The 
thought seemed to him to degrade the world. We may not, per- 
haps, accept this position in its completeness, but I think we may 
at least affirm that nothing exists merely for something else ; that 
however much each may contribute to that which comes after, 
each has sufficient excuse for being in itself. This view applied 
to history would introduce a great repose into the scenes which 
are pictured there. We should feel that history did not exist 
merely for its consummation. You hurry through a novel to find 
that John and Susan were married at the end. But the interest, 
the substance of the story, does not consist in this. You read as 
much in the marrjage column of every newspaper. When you 
have reached that the story is finished. The child in the theatre 
is hurried on in breathless eagerness to the last act of the tragedy 
which seems to him to cap the climax to the whole. But this is 
the moment when the old play-goer is apt to leave. The play for 
him is already over. The histories of philosophy give us in few 
words the result of this system and of that; the young student 
studies it, and fancies that he has got the gist of all. As he 
grows older he learns that the value of each system consists less 
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in its result than in its unfolding. It is so in history. We hurry 
on from point to point to reach the end, but the history is going 
on all the time. Each moment has its own worth and beauty. 
Our preachers and moralists are apt to point to the slowness of 
God’s working, to check by the thought our restless impetuosity 
of pursuit. The moral is a good one, but it is for the most part 
too superficial. God, we are told, was so many myriad of cen- 
turies employed in fitting up the earth for man, and so many more 
in leading man up to the place he occupies to-day; God’s plans 
move slowly, but they reach their issue without fail. If God’s 
only object had been to create man, or even man of the nineteenth 
century, I think that the work would have been more quickly 
done. If the work moved slowly it was because each stage in it 
was an end in itself. If love brooded over all, each was in its turn 
beloved. ‘The plan was accomplished at every moment. 

I had a friend who in traveling thought that he had learned no 
city till he had so identified himself with it as to have some feel- 
ing as to what it would be to live there. If we would study his- 
tory aright, we should so identify ourselves with every. epoch as 
to feel that it was worthy to stand out by itself from among the 
rest, and have all minister to it. We should then understand bet- 
ter why it was that, as we phrase it, God did not hurry through 
his work. The assumptions of our conceit might be disturbed, 
but we should be brought into a healthier relation with the world. 

On the other hand, as Ruskin affirms that no picture is com- 
plete that has not an opening into the infinite, so it may be that 
no age is complete without the possibility and the fact of a pro- 
gression towards something better, and that progress is thus essen- 
tial to the optimistic view even of the earlier epochs considered in 
themselves. But even this fact would put the ages upon a certain 
equality. The same infinitude of possibilities would stretch before 
the latest as before the earliest ; and in the presence of this great 
fact the later would hardly exult itself overmuch in respect to the 
earlier. 

Among the circumstances that may tend to the exaggeration of 
the actual rate of progress which society may be making, is found 


the fact that we start in our estimate from some comparatively 
recent period of history. We look back, for instance, to the 
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period of persecution. Looking back upon such points, we feel, 
truly, that we have actually advanced. I need hardly remark 
that the sweeping away of abuses that have been produced in the 
course of history does not imply that history itself is an advance. 
A man who is rowing up a stream may, through a moment of inad- 
vertance, or through the striking of some fierce rapid, be whirled 
backward down the stream up which he has advanced with so 
much difficulty. When he recovers himself, and begins again to 


or 
oO 


ply the oar, he advances, certainly, but would hardly consider 
himself as making actual progress. We may illustrate the same 
thing by the triumphs of the medical profession. This is continu- 
ally accomplishing wonders in the struggle against death, yet 
death, in every individual case, wins the victory at last, and that 
too, in almost every case, before the natural term of life has been 
reached ; and in spite of all discovery and all improvement the 


average length of life has not materially increased. The prof-s- 
sion finds enough to do to enable the world to hold its own against 
the rapidly increasing strength and hurry of the current. Much 
of the so-called advance of our civilization is of this nature. It 
enables us to hold, or to regain, our own. Then too, I think that 
we are apt to look upon the past in the most unfavorable light. 
Thus, for instance, we think of the Roman empire as a period of 
universal corruption. We forget the statement of Gibbon, that 
the period between the death of Domitian and the accession of 
Commodus, a period of about ninety years, was that in which the 
condition of the human race was the most happy and prosperous. 
On the other hand, facts are often insisted upon for the purpose of 
lowering our pride, which, properly understood, would increase it. 
Thus we are told how the Chinese anticipated many of the discov- 
eries of which we boast; that they discovered, for instance, and ap- 
plied the properties of the magnetic needle in the twelfth century 
before Christ; or that the Egyptians possessed mechanical appli- 
ances which surpassed anything with which we are acquainted. A 
further question, however, arises with respect to the relation of these 
discoveries and inventions to the general mass of knowledge, and 
the use that was made of them. If I wished to exalt our period 
I would take just such a fact as this early discovery of the mag- 
netic needle by the Chinese. 1 would show that with them it was 
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a single fact, accidentally hit upon, while with us it has its place 
in the great organized body of scientific knowledge ; and I would 
ask, What have the Chinese accomplished with the magnetic 
needle through all these centuries? Europe has by its aid ex- 


plored the ocean; it has penetrated to. the Arctic seas; it has 
discovered new worlds ; what have the Chinese to show for its pos- 
session? ‘This comparison makes clear that what with them was 
an accident, with us is an integral part of our civilization. Or 
what has Egypt to show for its wonderful machinery? Its most 
characteristic work would seem to be the pyramids, which are im- 
posing indeed, but which are simply symmetrical piles of stone. 

If, after having thus cleared away certain prejudices, on the one 
side and the other, we now look directly at the field before us, 
our civilization divides itself into two elements: the one that of 
life, the other that of thought. The world that opens before us is 
so vast and complex as to discourage all attempt at presentation, 
but we shall seek to distinguish only the most general tendencies. 
These can perhaps be presented in few words, and if the state- 
ment be true, its truth will be obvious with very little proof or 
illustration. And we shall pass with special rapidity over the 
first of these elements, dwelling chiefly upon the second, as more 
in accordance with the character of this occasion. 

It is a universally admitted fact that the tendency of our 
society is towards individualization. This tendency is based upon 
what may be called the arithmetical view of life ; the view, namely, 
that regards society as made up of units, any one of which is equal 
to any other. The early society we may perhaps assume to be, 
under one form or another, patriarchal. It was thus an organiza- 
tion from which each individual derived his worth, in which each 
had his place, and in which, while true to his position, each had 
his function and his support. In time of scarcity all indeed suf- 
fered together, but the prosperity of the whole involved the pros- 
perity of each. ‘There was a a lack of stimulus, but there was 
security ; there was a lack of enterprise, but there were the old- 
fashion virtues of fidelity and loyalty. The so-called patriarchal 
institution of the South was, in many respects, a mere travesty 
of the normal condition of this form of life. It was the creature 
of one age astray amid the life of another. It was like a bird of 
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night bewildered amid the glare of day; or it was like a raft 
fitted for the smooth.current of the river, but soon dashed to 
pieces amid the whirl of the ocean. Such was the patriarchal 
institution, adapted to the repose of earlier forms of society, but 
amid the intensity, the change, the hurry, the turmoil of the pres- 
ent, it was out of place and was thus fruitful of evil. Thus the 
painful breaking up and separation of families was a feature of it 
hardly to be avoided in the circumstances of our present life. It 
was like the breaking up of the river raft upon the ocean. 

The new position of the individual is more manly, more inde- 
pendent than the old, but involves, in a multitude of cases, the 
life-long, hand-to-hand battle with the wolf at the door, of which 
the old knew nothing. It leads labor and capital to be regarded 
as opposed to one another, as having not merely different but 
antagonistic interests. ‘The strife between these two interests is 
beginning to constitute one of the great features of the time. Of 
course, organization of some sort is the remedy; but thus far 
organization has taken chiefly the form of trades-unions. These 
institutions are often of the highest benefit, but in them the prin- 
cipal of individualization has been carried to its extreme. This 
involves a complete leveling process, and the arithmetical view 
of society reaches its extreme results. One great object of the 
trades-unions should be to render possible individual advance- 
ment in any trade. The members of it should be able to rise by 
means of it. But this would break up the arithmetical equality of 
the units, and the trades-unions seek to render this impossible. 

We are inthe habit of defining progress as the passage from 
simple to more complex relations. If this be progress, and if the 
individual exists for the sake of society, there has certainly been 
advance ;- for our society is infinitely more complex than it was 
once. But if society exists for the sake of the individual, then 


our doubt returns; for while society has been growing complex, 


the life of the individual has been, in many cases, growing bare. 
The workman in a pistol factory could once make a pistol ; now 
he knows about nothing except a minute part of the pistol. In 
pin factories many men pass their life in sharpening pins. Their 
activity is literally reduced to a point. The activity of teachers 
in our public schools is becoming confined to the passing of 
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scholars over and over, not a single text-book merely, but a few 
pages of a text-book. Thus individual lives tend to become not 
mere units, but unorganized units, mere points without extension. 
Very much the same arithmetical principle is found in a democratic 
government. It is a mistake to think that a democracy is spec- 
ially unmanageable in a time of crisis. Its great power is found 
in its ability to meet crisis. In a crisis men are valued not as 
mere units, but for what each is worth; and in a democracy the 
men having most ability are soon pushed forward eagerly to the 
front. Under this changed aspect of affairs the old virtues shine 
forth in their old glory. But when the crisis is over, we fall back 
upon the arithmetical theory of life: one unit is worth as much as 
another. No longer is the best man sought for the place of trust. 
The offices are to be filled by the people, not for them. Hence 
come the cries of Rotation in office, and To the victors belong the 
spoils ; principles which carried out, would lead to the destruction 
of a nationality, as truly as the disintegration of the stone would 
lead to the downfall of the building of which it wasa part. I do 
not forget the immense advantages of a democracy. Perhaps the 
greatest of these is that of reaction against abuse. No democ- 
racy, worthy of the name, can be long oppressed even by itself. 
It is thus a protection against the accumulated evils of society. 
Compared with former tyrannies, even with present monarchies 
and aristocracies, it is to be preferred. But these evils against 
which it guards are the products of history, and the removal of 
them by history does not leave us its debtors. It is as if a river 
should sweep away in one generation a sand-bank which it had 
deposited in a former. At best liberty is not progress. It is a 
condition of progress. Its worth depends upon its use. 

I know that the process that we have described leads to great 
wealth. It develops the resources of a state. But wealth is not 
an end in itself: like liberty, it is a means to an end. Its value 
depends upon its use. So far as it is used for the promotion 
of knowledge, for the production, or the popularization, of real 
beauty, or for the ends of philanthropy and religion, so far it 
may be an object of just pride; but so far as it renders society 
feeble or corrupt, so far as it is absorbed in extravagant tasteless- 
ness, so far as it makes life more difficult instead of easier, so far 
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it is not a blessing, but a curse. The poorest home beautified by 
taste, which is no mean form of genius, is richer than the cost- 
liest one burdened by deformities of upholstery that represent 
merely money. Labor-saving machines that make work; help that 
hinders ; luxury that burdens; comforts that enervate, are like an 
over-abundant currency that gives everybody the sense of being 
rich while the cost of living is so enhanced thereby that all but 
the very rich are poor. 

But it is of its knowledge that the age makes its greatest boast. 
The achievements of science we feel to be its greatest glory. In 
this is found the fruit of the weary years through which the gen- 
erations have toiled up and on to the proud position which we 
occupy to-day. But here also the question with which we started 
presses upon us with as much pertinence and pertinacity as ever. 


We find voices, and voices too of authority, not lacking to throw 
discredit upon the fact of gain. Goethe was fortunate in that the 
scientific as well as the zesthetic world was thrown open to him. 


He represented the science of his day as truly as he did its litera- 
ture. He indeed opened one of the lines of thought which has 
led to the richest results. His great work, the Faust, was doubt- 
less an outgrowth from his own life. The poem begins with a wail 
of sorrow for the absolute impossibility of knowing anything. Faust 
had studied everything only to find that we can know nothing. 
The Faust has been called the saddest of poems. The conscious- 
ness of this hopeless ignorance is one of the chief elements of 
this sadness, and the poem is all the sadder because it, in this, 
expresses the feeling which so many share to-day. 

Goethe was probably the last man able to represent all science. 
In these days science is too vast to be condensed into a single 
focus. A single branch of one science, if it be studied faith- 
fully, is enough to occupy a lifetime. Goethe was fortunate in 
standing at the parting of the ways. Perhaps few, if any, at the 
present day have such varied knowledge as Herbert Spencer. 
Perhaps thus he, as truly as any other, may be considered a rep- 
resentative man of the age. If he cannot fill this place perfectly, 
it is because no man can fill it. It is interesting to notice that he 
takes up the cry of Faust, only more cheerfully. He begins his 
work by pointing us down into the abyss of the unknowable. 

4 
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Alpine travelers tell us that sometimes a terrible abyss is bridged 
over by a reach of hard, drifted snow, so solid that one can walk 
over it, for the most part, in security ; so thin that a stroke of the 
Alpenstock will pierce it, leaving an opening through which may 
be discerned the blue vacancy beneath. Herbert Spencer drives 
his staff through the thin stratum of drifted words, of consolidated 
forms of thought, of congealed tradition which we have felt to be 
so solid beneath our feet, and bids us look and see the fathomless 
depths of the unknowable above which we stand. The very words 
in which we express our science, the very ideas which form its 
substance, the ideas of space and force and the rest, which to- 
gether make up our science, these dissolve themselves into irrec- 
oncilable contradictions at our touch, just as a bit of snow, when 
we grasp it, melts and runs out through our fingers, leaving our 
hand empty. [Ile tells us indeed that what we call our knowledge 
bears a certain constant relation to reality, so that practically we 
have enough to guide us in our lives, and bids us be content with 
this practical sufficiency. But does this satisfy the, great longing 
for knowledge, for knowledge for its own sake, which has been the 
inspiration of the race. The practical results of knowledge have 
been so vast because they have been incidental. The Chinese 
have cared for no knowledge save that which is practical, and 
therefore their arts have accomplished so little. Herbert Spencer 
himself is not satisfied with this. His inspiration is the pursuit of 
knowledge for the sake of knowing. What practical concern have 
we with the method of the origin of life upon the world? what 
with the succession of geologic strata? what with the thin nebulous 
matter out of which the globe may have been formed? As mat- 
ters of knowledge these things stir our deepest life, otherwise they 
concern us not; and it is questions of this nature that most absorb 
the interest of Herbert Spencer. 

I am not asking whether the result of which I have spoken be 
or be not true, but whether it be a thing to exult over. When we 
look back at the noble lives of men who have toiled after knowl- 
edge, who have toiled cheerfully, hopefully, through all hardship 
and pain, and have died fancying with joy that they had done 
something to increase the sum of human knowledge, and then look 
upon this as the end, and utter, as the result of all, the words that 
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consumed the heart of Faust, ‘‘ We find that we can know noth- 
thing,’’ I confess that the end seems hardly to crown the work. 
We might almost envy our Aryan fathers, as they pushed forth 
forth from the strand, full of the enthusiasm of discovery, if now 
the voyage is practically ended, and we must turn our prows in 
other directions for other gains, loading our ships with merchan- 
dise instead of truth. 

Let us now leave the extreme results of Herbert Spencer, and 
glance at those who take the world more in earnest. Perhaps we 
should first meet Biichner and those who on the whole agree with 
him. These reduce the universe to matter and force. Here 
again I do not dispute the result, I ask merely whether it is gain ; 
whether even if it be true and worth the knowing, as all truth is, 
it is a discovery to be boasted over. It is a very singular fact 
that if this be the result of our modern’ science, we have reached 
substantially the position occupied by the Chinese some three 
thousand years before Christ. The earliest book of the Chinese, 
so far as it can be comprehended, represents the universe as made 
up of two elements existing in every object in various proportions. 
Of these two elements, one was active, the other inert. We may 
call them, therefore, force and matter. The modern science un- 
derstands better the laws of force. It can calculate the trans- 
ference of force ; but its elements are lifeless in its hands. The 
matter is dead matter, the force is aimless force. We have merely 
superficial and mechanical relations. With the early Chinese the 
elements were living, were divine ; at once the sybstance and the 
rulers of the world. And when I look at the living world about 
me, I confess that of the two these seem nearer right. At least, 
I do not feel inclined to exult greatly at our gain. 

The views that I have considered are extreme. They mark 
rather tendencies than accepted results of our science. The tru- 
est science has less of theory. It concentrates itself upon the 
business right before it. This business is, under one form or 
another, analysis. Nothing is more inspiring than its triumphs in 
this work, but at the last it gives us, as it is its business to do, 
elements in the place of the wholes which we put into its hands. 
Now let us have the elements by all means, but not at the expense 
of the wholes. Of the two, these are vastly more important. The 
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sense of the glory of the heavens is worth more than the knowl- 
edge of all that the physicist can tell us about them. The sense 
of the beauty of the flower, the sense of the life that embodies 
itself in its sweet and delicate form, is worth more than all that 
science can tell us about it; just as the genius of Shakespeare, 
the thought of Plato, and the soul of Jesus, are worth more than 
all the chemist or the physiologist could tell us about them. The 
burial urn contains the ashes of the dead, but that which made 
their life no urn can hold. And every thing that lives, nay, 
every thing that is, this measureless universe itself, has its reality 
in its wholeness, not in its parts. 

Our Aryan fathers, if we may judge, as before, from those of 
their children who were most closely united with them, stood with 
glad awe in the presence of a living universe. When the poet 
sings to-day, — 

“ The sun himself shines heartily, 
And shares the joy he brings,” 


the words hardly have a meaning. The mechanical view of the 
world is so habitual with us that we cannot share the fine insight 


which the words express. To our fathers they would have ex- 
pressed a simple truth. The fire on the hearth, the breeze that 
swept across the earth, the lightning that flashed in the heavens, 
the dawn that ushered in the day, the deep expanse of the heaven 
above us, the blue depths into which our gaze may press only to 
lose itself in the illimitable reaches of light, —all of these were 
living, helpful, and glad. All shared the joy they brought. 

They were not only living, they were divine. I remember one 
night in mid-ocean when the sea was specially luminous. Where- 
ever the surface of the water was broken the strange soft light 
gleamed forth. The wake of the vessel, the track of the black- 
fish, the crests of the waves far as the eye could reach, seemed 
touched with flame. It seemed as if we were sailing on a sea of 
light just hidden by a thin veil of waters, and wherever the veil 
was broken through the light shone forth. Something like this 
seems to have been the view which our fathers took of the uni- 
verse. It was divine, and wherever the uniformity of its surface 
was broken through the divinity shone forth. 

I grant that this was an extreme view, in its details hardly 
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defensible to-day. All that I would urge is that perhaps our bare, 
mechanical theories are equally extreme. 

But, it may be urged, if our physical theories are too material- 
istic, our religion is spiritual enough to counterbalance them: in 


this at least there has been only gain. But here we must notice 
that a godless world implies a worldless God. There may be a 
spot where pure spirit has its home ; but here, upon this earth, the 
body without the spirit we call dead, and the spirit without the 
body we call a ghost. Just so far as our view of the world is 
materialistic is our religion ghostly. To speak more technically, 


we cannot place the infinite and the finite over against one an- 
other. If we attempt: this, instead of the infinite and the finite 
we have two finites only. 

Perhaps I may seem to have erred in speaking thus on an oc- 
casion like the present, to have shown too little sympathy with 
the results that, in many aspects of them, are the glory of our 
present age. If I fully accepted the negative results which we 
may seem to have reached, I think I should have taken an hour 
less genial to urge them. But I am a believer in the present and 
in the future ; I believe in the great law of progress in the world 
of life. I believe, however, that the analysis which I have just 
offered is in the main correct. ‘The elements which we have 
examined are the peculiar elements of the life of the present. If 
then the world is really gaining, the conditions of the gain are to 
be found in just these elements. That it is gaining can be proved 
only so far as it can be shown that these elements furnish the con- 
ditions of advance. 

Approaching the subject from this point of view, we find that 
in the comparison of the present with the past we have placed 
the present at some disadvantage by comparing fragments of this 
with the whole of that. The religion of our fathers, their science 
and their philosophy, their materialism and their idealism, were all 
one. With us the elements of thought as well as of life have 
become differentiated. Each receives separate treatment, and 
thus when compared with the undifferentiated whole, each lacks 
something that is found in that. But each has thus become 
developed into a fulness of detail that was before impossible ; and 
therefore just so far as they can be recombined into a unity sim 
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ilar to the old, do we have a fulness and a grandeur of conception 
far surpassing that. 

I think that we may assume as the first and most pressing need 
of the spirit is to feel itself at home in the world, to feel itself at 
one with it. The Brahmins in their forest meditations uttered 
this thought in a form clearer than has often been given to it. 
Fear, they urged, comes from a sense of difference between the 
soul and its surroundings. At the slightest hint of such a differ- 
ence fear enters. They thought to remove this sense of disquie- 
tude by affirming the absolute oneness of the soul of man with 
the soul of the universe. This, however, was a mere abstract 
assertion, so abstract that it repelled all detail by making the con- 
summation of this union accomplished in unconsciousness ; but none 
the Jess it is an abstraction that contains a mighty truth, and the 
need which it was designed to meet is one that has been the stim- 
ulus of thought and life ever since. 

The great object of thought and of life is to produce this sense of 
the oneness of the spirit with its surroundings. The spirit studies 
that it may find itself in the outer world; it acts that it may im- 
press itself upon the outward world. This statement may be 
denied, and especially the first portion of it. We study, it may 
be urged, to learn facts. But men do not study to learn facts, 
they study to learn the truth which the facts represent. Facts 
are interesting as they lead to truth. We study facts that we 
may put them into a form in which we may think them, and 
thus get at the truth that underlies them; and the more 
thoroughly facts can be thought, that is, the more thoroughly 
the spirit can find itself in them, the more thoroughly does it feel 
itself at home with them. 

The great difficulty that most who are not absorbed by the joy 
of actual exploration find with the physical theories, or habits of 
looking upon the world, so prevalent at the present day, is that 
in them the spirit feels itself surrounded by foreign elements. 
The mind does not fully recognize itself in them. Already a 
solution of this difficulty is sought by an elevation of our notion of 
matter, by bringing matter into harmony with the spirit. Thus 
Tyndall urges that matter should be exalted in our thought till it 
is looked upon as the other side of the great mystery, and equally 
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worthy and wonderful. A solution has been sought by others by 
making thought a property of matter, developed by it under cer- 
tain circumstances ; which view, however, must not be confounded 


with that of the Stoics, who made intelligence an essential property 


of matter. These attempts come from the physical side. From 
the metaphysical comes the attempt to reduce atoms of matter to 
points of force ; and, as we are directly conscious of force through 
will, these points of force assume a higher significance, and the 
material is sublimated into the spiritual. 

All these attempts fail of their end, because the fundamental 
antithesis is not between mind and matter, but between the 
unities, the wholes amid which alone the spirit feels at home, and 
the atoms or points with which science has to do. To the physi- 
cal view the world is broken up, is ground down, into infinites- 
imal atoms of points, connected merely externally, and the whole- 
ness is found in the conjunction and the correlated movement of 
these. Here is the great antithesis. The mind cannot think the 
world of science, taken merely as such; and science cannot for- 
mulate the world of mind. 

The real medium between the internal and the external, be- 
tween mind and matter, is found in the world of ideas. The 
mind is at home among ideas, and among these only, and so 
far as it finds the ideal element embodied in matter, so far does it 
feel itself at home with that. Who feels a statue to be a material 
presence? Who is oppressed by the mass of physical details in a 
cathedral? While matter divides and subdivides itself till it is 
finally lost in the endlessness of the process, the ideal is one and 
absorbs the diversity of the material into itself. This ideal ele- 
ment also manifests itself in the natural world. Our joy in beauty 
springs from the fact that in it we find ourselves face to face with 
this ideal element. This is the life of the individual, it is the 
moving power of history. ‘his is the unity of the universe. In 
the thought of God, said Spinoza, the universe exists as a single 
idea. So far as this ideal element is perceived in the outward 
world, so far does the spirit feel at home with it. 

This thought brings us face to face with a word the most mis- 
used of any in the English language, misused, first, by extrava- 
gant use, and afterwards by extravagant abuse: I mean the word 
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“teleology.’’ Its true use is not to be found in that view which 
would make anything exist merely for the sake of something else, 
but in that which would make each exist for its own sake, and 
also for the sake of something else, and indeed for the sake of all 
the rest; just as the carved stone of a triumphal arch exists for 
the sake of its own beauty, and also for the completion of those 
next it, and for the strength and beauty of the whole. Neither 
is it neccessarily found in that view which sees a special act of 
final causation in every nice adaptation ; still less in that view 
which makes everything designed for human use, the grape-vine, 
as one has said, to produce wine, and the cork-tree to produce 
corks for the bottling of it. The true teleology is found rather in 
the great fact of mutual adaptability and in the grand and onward 
movement of the whole. 

I know that in making reference to any form of final causation, 
I may seem to be setting myself back into the dark ages. I will 
not attempt to justify myself by abstract considerations. I will 
not even quote the authority of Huxley, who, in his essay upon 
Descartes, shows the limitations of purely scientific thought. I 
will not enumerate the leading men of science who have recog- 
nized teleology under one form or another. I will simply shelter 
myself behind the name of one who, more perhaps than any other, 
has attempted to sweep our minds clean of every teleological con- 
ception. I refer to Herbert Spencer. He says of the various re- 
ligious beliefs, that they are parts of the constituted order of things. 
Especially does he claim the direct authority of the unknowable 
for what would appear to be the Spencerian philosophy as repre- 
senting the progressive tendency of the times. He tells his disci- 
ple, who might hesitate to utter his highest thought lest he should 
disturb the faith of others, that it is not for nothing that he has 
in him the sympathies with some principles and repugnance to 
others; that he, like every other man, may properly consider him- 
self as one of the myriad agencies through which works the Un- 
known Cause ; and adds: “ Not as adventitious, therefore, will the 
wise man regard the faith that is in him.’’ ‘“ Not for nothing,”’ 
what do these words imply on the lips of one who has refused to 
recognize final causation either under the form of a plan or a ten- 
dency ; who has refused to recognize even the tendency in the liv- 
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ing body to assume a certain form? They imply, perhaps, that 
when he thinks formally, he can keep himself within the artificial 
limits he has fixed, but that when he thinks really, his whole intel- 
lect comes into play. ‘“* Not for nothing,’’ I welcome the words, 
but I think we can hardly confine them to a single class of cases. 
If, for instance, the Spencerian philosophy was to be inspired by 
the Unknown Cause, all the circumstances that, working through 
all these ages, have at last made the Spencerian philosophy pos- 
sible, would not have been left to the action of external causes. 
“Not for nothing” is the great questioning which marks our 
time? ‘ Not fe nothing” also are all the faiths and aspirations 
of the nature. ‘ Not for nothing’’ is all that combination of 
facts and relationship, the myriad delicacies of organization which 
furnish the background for these faiths and aspirations. Science 
has educated even our unscientific minds too far to let us admit a 
Deus ex machina, however great the occasion ; and if Spencer ex- 
claims ‘not for nothing” is this mighty impulse of thought that 
marks the age, we can only answer, ‘‘ not for nothing’’ is any- 
thing. 

I do not refer to the name of Spencer to settle anything by his 
authority, but simply to show that one may speak of teleology and 
yet have a foothold in this nineteenth century. As soon as we 
admit this, as soon as we recognize the ideal element which is the 
life of all things, so soon do we recognize the possibility of recon- 
ciliation between ancient and modern thought. The ideal element, 
taking up into itself all the results of our analyses, assumes a 
grandeur and a glory that had never been possible to it before. 
Of old, men recognized the ideal element only when it forced 
itself upon their notice ; now we can see it everywhere. The sav- 
age or the child can enjoy the beauty of the flower. To the sci- 
entist, who is merely a scientist, who teard the plant to pieces and 
sees only that which remains, sees only that which is technical and 
mechanical, the flower is no more beautiful than the root. To the 
man of science, however, in whose heart the child still lives, who 
still has the sense of the unity, the beauty and the mystery of life, 
the root becomes hardly less beautiful than the flower. To the 
man who unites this twofold life, the ideal element does not 
- manifest itself here and there only, but everywhere. The universe 
5 
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becomes, not here and there, but at every point, transparent and 
transfigured. The atoms or the points show themselves in their 
discreteness only to be lost again in the unity of the whole, which 
has become richer and fuller by the change. Thus the new does 
not supplant the old, but completes it. And herein we see the 
reality of the world’s advance. By the combination and utilization 
of our results, a fulness of life was possible that was never possible 
before. 

How this principle applies to the differentiation in our modern 
society we cannot here discuss. I would merely say that the 
education of all may make each share something of the fulness of 
our modern life, however narrow his individual lot may be; and 
further, that this differentiation of society calls for and makes pos- 
sible the ideal element in statesmanship, just as the analyses of 
modern science give fresh space and power to the ideal element 
of thought. 

I have spoken with more or less abstractness: concrete exam- 
ples may make my thought more clear. For these we have not 
far to seek. ‘T'wo of our number, who have recently left us, force 
themselves, in this connection, upon our thought. One of them 
showed himself the child of this large century by the very cireum- 
stances of his life. The child of both hemispheres, his mind was 
enriched by what each could furnish. He was, not merely by pro- 
fession, but by all the strength and enthusiasm of his nature, a 
studé@ipiimd a teacher of science. Not only did he make the sci- 

GE dhe age his own. The wealth of the age showed itself 

® our pride by offering itself to his use, and opening new 

realms his unwearied search. He was a man of detail; no 
faét was too minute or trifling for his observation. But in the 
midst of all this ponderous accumulation of knowledge the heart 
of the child, the heart of love, of wonder, the ever fresh sense of 
the beauty of the beautiful, still lived in him. The idealizing 
faculty accepted all this detail and used it for its ends. It was 
said that he shrank overmuch from theory. I do not know how 
this may have been, but what we all know is that he saw every- 
where, in all the diversities of the universe, the presence of a 
plan. Just as a musical theme unites all manifoldness of varia- 
tion into one grand all-pervading movement, the divine plan met 
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him everywhere and glorified the whole. Thus to the child’s 
sense of beauty, and the child’s joy in it, was added the trained 
insight that saw that the whole was beautiful. 


As Agassiz carried the ideal element into science, Sumner car- 


ried it into statesmanship. As the one was cosmopolitan in space, 


owned by two continents, the other was cosmopolitan in time. The 
history of the past was familiar and real to him as the life of the 
present. He did not go to the past as a student merely. In him 
it lived afresh. His lips caught eloquence from the orators of old, 
and the experience of the past threw light upon the present. 
Upon the confused and warring elements of our life he brought to 
bear the power of an idea. ‘To this he consecrated himself. It 
has been said that his nature was marked by an over self-asser- 
tion; if this be so it is fortunate that his lesser self was so ab- 
sorbed into that idea which was his larger self, that his self-asser- 
tion became the assertion of this idea. The hardest and harshest 
elements of the life about him became the servants of this idea. 
He forgave the hand that was raised against himself, then, which 
was much harder, the hands that were raised against his country. 
And when he died the memory of his consecration and of his for- 
giveness united to give fresh power to the idea which had been 
his being. 

I have said that the real gain of history is found in the fact 
that in this age life may be larger and fuller than in an earlier 
age. In illustration I point to Agassiz and Sumner. You may 
have differed with them in many things, you may have criticised 
some of their methods and results; but I ask, confident of the 
answer, In what other age would these lives, so large, so full, have 
been possible ? 

I am in this comparison referring not to the personalities of 
these men, but to their opportunities. There have been students 
as earnest and childlike ; but when has the world been thrown 
open to the gaze of the spirit as it is to-day? There have been 
statesmen as pure and strong; but when, save in these later gen- 
erations, do we find examples of a successful statesmanship, which 
has taken note of man as man, which has united the lowest and 
the highest in one view ? 

I do not refer to these men as representing the ideal element 
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in its most perfect form; but in part as symbols of the true use, 
the use which will one day be actually made, of the material which 
the age is accummulating. At present it is overburdened by 
details. It is the novelty and abundance of these details that 
gives to it the aspect of materialism. At each newly discovered 
fact in regard to the relation of mind and matter comes the cry 
of materialism. But no fact can be more materialistic than the 
fact that we have bodies. No theory of the origin of the human 
race can be more materialistic than the fact of the birth of the 
individual. So soon as the new facts are familiar as the old they 
will become spiritualized like the old. For spiritual facts, though 
for a moment lost sight of, are as permanent as any others, and 
more real than all others, and in the long run incorporate all oth- 
ers into themselves, and are the larger and fresher through every 
gain. So that while our Aryan fathers saw more or less grotesque, 
more or less sublime forms of divinity, looking out from the earth 
and the heavens, and saw more truly than those who see no divin- 
ity at all, when the want of the present is completed, every 
detail of science shall add to the glory of the ideal, and the spirit- 
ual shall be seen to be first and all pervading as well as last. 
Meanwhile, though another age shall lead our work to its full 
completeness, we have the joy of the seeking and the finding, and 


may be content. 
C. C. Everett. 


Note. The preceding paper was the oration delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, at Cambridge, June 25, 1874. 
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MOTION. 


THE universe about us is in motion. Nothing on which the eye 
can fall, or the existence of which the hand of science can demon- 
strate, is at rest. The sun rises and sets, the moon waxes and 
wanes, the very stars are in motion, to the telescopic eye. Clouds 
drive over the heavens, and billows roll over the deep; vapors rise 
from the ocean, rivers run to the sea, and the free winds play 
around the globe. Plants are ever growing or decaying; and 


animals maintain their waste, or their waste consumes them. Our 
modern theories show that the sensible properties in inanimate and 
apparently motionless matter, such as_ temperature, color, weight, 
are really modes of motion in the particles of matter; and this 
re-echoes the sublime statement of the earliest seer, that the intro- 
duction of motion into the universe was the first act of creation. 

For, upon a closer examination of motion, and more accurate 
investigation of its laws, what do we find? That the first law of 
motion is this: A body, free from external influence, moves with 
uniform velocity in a straight line forever. This is the first law of 
motion, derived from the widest generalizations, by legitimate in- 
duction from observations, on an immense variety of motions, in 
nature, and in the laboratory. But to what an astonishing result 
does this law lead us when we apply it to the case of a body at 
rest, the velocity of which is nothing. A body at rest, free from 
external influence, would remain at rest forever. In other words, 
the first result from the scientific observation of motion in matter 
is, that matter cannot move. Hence follows the inevitable con- 
clusion, that the cause of all the motion in the universe, is some- 
thing else than matter. Higher than this the investigation of 
motion itself cannot lead us; but this is high enough for a most 
valuable stepping-stone. 

Why do we ask the cause of motion? Whence do we derive 
the idea that there is a cause for it? It is not simply the impos- 
sibility of our imagining a beginning ; the beginning of motion we 
often see. But the motions which we most narrowly examine are 
those produced by our own will; we are conscious that our own 
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volition is the cause of such motions; and this consciousness is the 
foundation of our faith that motion always has a cause. Is this 
foundation trustworthy? Beyond all question it is. Nay, it is 
the foundation of all possible physical science ; no man can ex- 
tend a generalization beyond the particular instances for which he 
drew it, unless he leans on this consciousness of causing. To 
return to motion, — matter cannot move, our will can move it; 
there is nothing to suggest any other origin for motion than voli- 
tion; hence we naturally, and legitimately, infer that the motion 
which we see, everywhere in the universe, is produced by a will, 
independent of matter, and superior to all the phenomena. 

Thus the first law of motion, established in the earliest revival 
of science, demonstrates not only the existence of God, but his 
perpetual presence and action. Every moving thing in the 
heavens, or on the earth, bears the same sort of testimony to his 
being and presence, as that borne by the human voice and action 
to the presence of aman. Whenever we see anything in motion, 
God is the mover. In the ancient tongues this was one of his 
names. The winds blow at his command, the sun rises because it 
is his will, the falling rain and running stream are his gift; and 
each beating pulse, each breath that we unconsciously draw, is 
a: proof that this machine of the body is, each moment, depend- 
ent on the sustaining love and power of its Creator. 

Since we thus refer all motion, even that in our own frames, to 
the will of God, it may be thought that we are destroying man’s 
freedom, — making him a mere machine, kept in motion by the 
Maker’s supervision. But this objection to the doctrine of man’s 
present dependence, forgets that the consciousness of our freedom 
is the very basis on which we have built our faith in the existence 
of God. It is from our own consciousness of power, to cause mo- 
tion at our own will, that when the first law of motion has ex- 
cluded us from ascribing it to powers inherent in matter itself, we 
ascribe all motion to his will, rather than to any unconscious 
natures. 

This consciousness of our own power, our own will, may be de- 
nied in words; but it will presently betray itself, lurking in the 
mind ; it cannot be really denied ; it is the foundation of all phi- 
losophy and faith. The body, in all its molecular changes, by 
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which ultimately the free movement of the limbs is produced, is 
moved by the will and power of God; the first law of motion 
proves that; yet the direction of the movement in the limbs is 
with man, consciousness testifies directly to this; man is free, and 
cannot heartily believe himself to be otherwise. 

Our muscular power is not ours, but it is, to a certain extent, 
under our control. We cannot lift a finger without the aid of him 
who formed us; and yet it is we who move our hands. So the 
engineman, who has not, in his own muscles, strength to drive a 
single loom, yet, by controlling the valves of his engine, keeps the 
machinery of many spindles and looms in motion. Thus, with all 


man’s frailty, and his absolute dependence upon other powers, he 


yet remains a cause, — free and efficient to control and direct the 
engine of his body, wonderfully framed and intrusted to his care. 

Our argument has been, thus far, drawn only from the uniform 
velocity of motion ; but the second clause in the first law would 
lead to the same result. A moving body, free from external in- 
fluence, moves, not only with uniform velocity, but in a straight 
line forever. 

As we have no apparent examples in nature of a uniform veloc- 
ity, so we have none of uniform direction. External influences 
perpetually accelerate or retain the velocity and change the direc- 
tion of moving bodies. But as the first part of the law is derived, 
not from actual examples or instances, yet by irresistible induction 
from observed facts, so the second part follows by like unavoida- 
ble inference from phenomena; indeed, both parts are defended, 
by some mechanicians, as axioms, needing no other proof than 
Leibnitz’s principle of the sufficient reason. 

As the varied motions of the universe cannot have sprung from 
the action of matter, that being inert, so the constant changes 
of direction in the motions prove that the forces, independent of 
matter, are still acting. The rebounding of a solid from a solid 
shows that the particles of the solid adhere by some form of force 
different from a cohesion of contact, — elasticity implies that the 
particles are held together by some force which permits their dis- 
tances from each other to vary within certain limits. When the ball 
leaves the muzzle of the gun its path instantly begins to be con- 
cave toward the carth ; and would be so at any conceivable degree 
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_ of velocity. The meteor passing the earth at eighty miles a 
second bows to her as he passes. ‘Thus the moon also is perpet- 
ually deflected from its path by the earth, and the earth by the 
moon, and both are turned constantly aside from their straight 
course by the sun; and the whole host of heaven is constantly 
moving in a rhythmic dance wherein each star influences the 
motions of the whole, and is influenced by the movements of 
each of the others. 

Our consciousness that we cause motion leads us to ascribe all 
change of velocity to force, all force to will. The same conscious- 
ness bears witness also that all change of direction implies the 
influence of will. The weight of bodies, the attraction of gravita- 
tion, the correlated forces of the universe, these are but reverent 
forms of words in which we speak of that which can only be re- 
ferred to the Divine Will. The untaught man, the poets of the 
earlier ages, were more true to reality when they used more re- 
ligious forms of speech. It is not so much figurative, as literally 
true, to say that He who formed the Seven Stars and Orion 
still guides them on their way. Their circling orbits by their 
figure, and the golden orbs themselves by their motion, continu- 
ally manifest the presence of His guiding hand. ‘The forces 
of cohesion and repulsion, of electrical and chemical change, of 
heat, of light, —all of the forces by which the existence of a 
particle of matter can possibly make itself known to our human 
senses, are but manifestations of the living action of the Most 
High. 

Thus the first law of motion leads us to see God in all things, 
and all things as the present creations of his hand. It might 
lead us astray, it might lead us to Pantheism, were it not that it 
first leads us to perceive that force is an attribute of will, and in- 
dependent of matter ; thus keeping us to the conclusion that the 
Creator and Governor of all things is free, living, and our 
hearts add, good. 

Tomas Hi. 
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THE SIMILARITIES OF PHYSICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. 
I. 
GROUNDS AND METHODS, NEGATIVE.* 


Tne word “ science ’’ at the present day is commonly employed 
in reference to physical knowledge. Such an expression as the 
Science of Religion or the Science of God strikes us as unusual. 
It seems to involve a figurative extension of the word beyond its 
proper sphere. Yet, until a hundred or two hundred years ago, 
science denoted merely knowledge in general, or, in a more special 
sense, systematized knowledge of any kind. Shakespeare speaks 
of ** music, mathematics, and other sciences.’’ In the middle ages, 
the science par excellence, — which would have been supposed to 
be referred to, if the general word was used for some particular 
but unspecified branch of knowledge, — was the science of the- 
ology. ‘To express the science of nature it would have been 
necessary to join with it some qualifying adjunct. 

The change in the use of the word indicates a great revolution 
in thought. It is an interesting historical witness to the wonder- 
ful achievements of physical investigation, and to the lofty claims 
that it makes at the present day. “I alone,’’ modern science 
tacitly says, by the very name by which it designates itself, — “I 
alone am scientia, — real knowledge, — all else is more or less 
guess-work.”’ 

And this is not merely a tacit assumption, an unconscious arro- 
gance, but a claim which men of science nowadays are very 
fond of publicly proclaiming. The certainty of science is con- 
trasted with the uncertainty of other branches of pretended knowl- 


* A certain resemblance which may be seen between this paper 
and a lecture by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., delivered last winter and 
soon to be published, perhaps requires me, in justice to myself, to 
state that this article is the fruit of independent studies and concep- 
tions, — having been, in fact, very fully sketched out in my note-book 
four years ago, and briefly presented to my people at Watertown two 
years ago. kD 
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edge, — especially with that of religion. Science, it is declared, is 
most careful in its requirements of proof before it gives credence, 
Religion most careless. Science carefully examines nature 
and life to see what things really are, builds up its laws by an 
inductive accumulation of fact upon fact, and then demands that 
every generalization be experimentally verified before it is ac- 
cepted as true. 


Religion, on the other hand, with pious credulity mounts any 
vaulting hypothesis that the church may order her to ride, — 
leaps heroically upon it, up mist-formed high-priori roads, toward 
the highest heaven, and as she whirls through the dizzy heights 
lets down link after link of deduction with as much confi- 
dence as if the chain were fastened to some immovable support. 
Auguste Comte classes religion with metaphysics, as but “ prod- 


ucts of the world’s crude infancy.’’ ‘ Science,’’ says the great 
positive philosopher, * conducts God with honor to its frontiers, 
thanking him for his provisional services.’ Huxley presents 
against religion the charge, ‘* that with her the belief in a prop- 
osition, because authority tells you it is true, or because you 
wish to believe it, which is a high crime and misdemeanor when 
the subject matter of reason is of one kind, becomes under the 
alias of faith the greatest of all virtues when the subject matter 
of reason is of another kind ;’’ and he would enforce upon us the 
wise advice, as he calls it, of Hume,— “If we take in hand any 
volume of divinity or school metaphysic for instance, let us ask. 
Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or num- 
ber? No. Does it contain any experimental reasoning concern- 
ing matters of fact and existence? No. Commit it then to the 
flames, for it can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.” 

Such are the charges currently made nowadays against the 
trustworthiness of the truths of religion; such are the unfavorable 
comparisons made against its methods and results as compared 
with those of science. Not a few men of eminent reputation 
in physical investigation have lent themselves to it. More of 
lesser knowledge have loudly exulted in it; and many and many 
who have got some little smattering of modern science have 
thought to show their superior enlightenment by most extreme 
charges against the validity of religious knowledge. 
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Now, I would freely admit that there has been and still is, 
among what has been currently accepted as religious truth, a 
great deal that has not been as certain as it should be. Theology 
has advanced exaggerated claims to absolute knowledge. It has 
indulged in most groundless hypotheses. It has made most 
unwarranted assumptions about the plans and counsels and inmost 
nature of the Godhead, and about the details of the future life, 
and about scores of other things entirely beyond human power to 
know. Creeds have laid down dogmas about human nature and 
Scriptural inspiration, the authority of prophets and apostles, the 
work and deeds and nature of Christ, that have shown themselves 
plainly contradictory to observation and experience, to reason and 
the moral sense. 

Medizeval scholasticism especially sinned grievously in these re- 

spects. It delighted in hair-splitting disputations over frivolous puz- 
zles and in endless speculations about things not only transcend- 
ing the possibility of human knowledge, but destitute of any prac- 
tical moment. Its only criterion of truth was the deliverances of 
the church or the almost equally venerated Aristotle. When 
acon turned the human mind to the pursuit of the useful 
and the study of natural things, and enjoined the method of 
induction and the test of verification, knowledge made amazing 
conquests. ‘The human atom, looking forth from his petty pellet 
of planetary matter, has measured and weighed the celestial 
bodies, traced their orbits through the heavens, divined the 
processes by which they grew from dusty nebulz into glowing sun 
or life-blessed planet ; he has tracked the subtle Proteus, Force, 
from form to form, and made it now fly with his messages and 
then drag him on his errands and spin and knit and reap and 
sew for him. It is not strange, therefore, that physical science 
should have grown somewhat conceited and imagined that its pet 
methods and its own narrow circle of work were alone compatible 
with any solid attainment. 

And the religious world for the most part has unwittingly com- 
firmed this assumption. Finding the researches of modern sci- 
ence in geology, astronomy, ethnology, and so on, bringing up 
formidable objections to current religious doctrines, instead of 
saying, “ Religion knows only the truth: if the received doc- 
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trines are shown to be inconsistent with any fact, let them be 
revised,’’ — instead of thus honestly acknowledging the possibil- 
ity of some past errors, and removing from religion the burden of 
sustaining portions found to be erroneous or doubtful, the religious 
world, for the most part, has clung to the most incredible parts as if 
they were its most essential elements; and it has sought to justify 
them by declaring that the unconverted reason is incapable of com- 
prehending the high mysteries of religion. Religious truth (theo- 
logians and preachers, defending the old beliefs, have maintained) 
belongs to another realm from ordinary kinds of truth. It is not 
to be tried by the understanding. It is not to be brought to the 
bar of common sense, — but it is to be discerned by the inner 
soul, and its evidence found in the soul’s satisfaction in it. “In 
the things of God,” as Mr. Mansel, one of the ablest exponents 
of this view, tells us, ‘‘ reason is beyond her depth, and we must 
accept what is established or we must believe nothing.” By this 
view, which has been advocated and defended by such men as 
Hamilton, Mansel, Baden Powell, and Faraday, the field of truth 
is divided into two separate portions,— one, the province of 
knowledge, where science holds sway; the other, the province of 
belief, where religion has her throne. The two, however opposite 
they appear, can never, it is declared, really interfere or trouble 
each other. Science may establish that scientifically the sloth and 
the humming-bird and the kangaroo and a thousand other species 
of living creatures could not have come from Australia and South 
America and Greenland across seas and icy deserts to take 
shelter in Noah’s ark. Scientifically, then, it is not to be cred- 
ited, — that is all. But as a matter of religion, it is none the less 
to be accepted. It only requires more of that faith without sight 
by which the believer should walk. 

Now, by taking this mode of defending itself against the incur- 
sions of modern science, the church has aided much in spreading 
suspicion of the certainty of its cherished doctrines. When its 
own advocates would make a believer’s mind like those vessels 
that are built with water-tight compartments, — one-half of it for 
the play of common sense, the other for the dwelling-place of faith, 
such troublesome things as reason and observation being securely 
locked out when the soul is at its devotions or considering its 
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creed,—it is exceedingly likely that those practically inclined 
should judge this realm of faith to be not a realm of fact, but of 
fancy. Bishops like he of London may exhort the modern inquirer 
as eloquently as they please to throw away doubt as they would a 
bomb-shell: but it serves only to make the investigator more sus- 
picious of the validity of religion. He beholds science challenging 
for itself full and searching scrutiny, but his spiritual guides hiding 
away religious truth as much as possible from his inspection. He 
sees science becoming more firmly established the more vigorously 
it is criticised. He beholds theology, meantime, grudgingly and 
ungraciously, but continuously, yielding up, before the steady 
advance of scientific investigation, one after another long cher- 
ished dogma. The entire circle of religious truth falls under 
doubt. That which is declared to be beyond the depth of reason 
he suspects is only a turbid shallow of superstition; and this faith, 
which is not knowledge, will never do for practical men who seek 
realities. The only thing which seems to the modern inquirer 
entirely worthy of confidence i#science, and to that he looks, in 
mingled fear and hope, to see what loved belief it shall next sweep 
away, or what modicum of religion, if any, it shall discover at last 
a scientific justification for. 

Now, if it be the fact that knowledge is only to be found within 
the special circle and by the special methods of physical science, 
if religion has nothing equally certain to show, then, it seems to 
me, the fate of religion, among all educated men, is already 
sealed; and the wise will seek as soon as possible, in muse- 
ums and scientific institutions, the only Teacher who can 

xclare abiding, trustworthy truth. And, moreover, as long 
us there prevails the current, unrefuted suspicion that it is 
so,—as long as the religious world sanctions expressly or im- 
plicitly the idea that theology requires, to use Huxley’s phrase, 
“a different measure and a different weight from science,” 
it will be impossible for it to disarm the hostility of scientific 
minds, it will be impossible for it to maintain its foothold in 
society against the steady crowding out which physical discover- 
ies are constantly exercising upon. If the religious domain in 
the modern mind is not to become such a domain as Strauss 
charges that it already is,—‘‘a domain resembling that of 
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the Red Indians in America, reduced to constantly narrower 
limits by their white neighbors,’ —it must be shown that, in 
its essential elements, it possesses certainty, not absolute cer- 
tainty, — for we are learning that for man there is little or no 
absolute certainty, but the same kind and measure of cer- 
tainty as men act upon in trade and daily life, and especially 
accept unhesitatingly in science. 

In the last century Bishop Butler wrote a famous argument in 
which he showed the analogy of religion to the course of nature, 
and that the same sort of difficulties that are found in it are found 
also in the constitution of nature. It presented strongly the in- 
consistency of those who, accepting nature as the work of a wise 
and good God, halt before the difficulties which they desery in 
the course of revelation. But that argument, well-put as it was, 
has lost its effectiveness against the doubters of religion to-day. 
For its corner-stone, the doubter’s belief in Divine Creation, is 
just the thing now called in question ; and the exhibition of dif- 
ficulties in Divine Creation similar to those in revelation, instead 
of leading the inquirer to accept both, rather inclines him to throw 
them both overboard. The method of that argument, however, 
has always seemed to us a good one, provided only some corner- 
stone which the doubter thoroughly accepted as solid could be 
found from which to start the reductio ad absurdum. 

Now this corner-stone seems to be furnished at the present day 
by physical science. It is, as we have just noticed, the oracle of 
almost every religious doubter, the arsenal from which he draws 
most of the arrows he casts against religion, the rival for the suf- 
frages of belief with which religion is unfavorably contrasted, — 
the substitute, in fine, which his instincts of reverence and wor- 
ship put in the place of God and constitute his Divinity. Now, 
if it can be shown that the same difficulties attend this un- 
questioned science as attend religion, and that religion, whether 
or not it has absolute proof, yet has just as good proof as that 
which in physical matters all accept, the doubter, it seems to 
me, will have little ground left to stand upon, and the practical 
trustworthiness of religion will be shown. 

Now this, I believe, can be shown. Knowledge is not a special 
privilege of natural science. The proofs and evidences of religion 
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are just as valid. For most of them are strikingly similar, not 
a few identical. The grounds and methods and results of spirit- 
ual knowledge are, in the main, either the same or closely anal- 
ogous to those of accepted physical truths. The common charges 
made against religion are applicable also against contemporary 
science. Science cannot discredit religion without invalidating 
its own work; and those who unhesitatingly accept all the deliv- 
erances of physical investigation ought logically to accord the 
same belief to the similar proofs which religion presents of her 
main theses. 

This similarity between religious and physical knowledge is 
what I aim to set forth in this paper. The subject divides itself 
into two great divisions, — first, a comparison of the grounds and 
methods of science with those of religion; second, a comparison 
of the objects aimed at and the results reached by the two. 

I. The grounds and methods of science compared with those of 
religion. 

The means of gaining knowledge are various. 

There is, first, personal observation and experience furnished 
by the senses. This may be either (a) original; or (b) in veri- 
fication of something already discovered, testified to, expected, or 
predicted. 


Secondly, intuition. This comprehends (a) immediate cognition 
of consciousness or direct mental perceptions, and (b), correspond- 
ing to these, constitutional convictions universal and necessary 
among the bulk of mankind,— convictions suggested and developed 
by experience, but before personal experience existing as native 


predispositions, moulding and making possible experience, and, 
when developed, extending their affirmations beyond the limits of 
all experience. 

Thirdly, testimony, — either (a) in witness of a fact, that is, 
evidence, or (b) in the shape of an opinion or judgment of some 
one presumed to know, that is, authority. 

Fourthly, inference, by which these various data are worked 
up. ‘This may be either (a) deductive, that is, reasoning from the 
general to the particular, or (b) inductive, reasoning from one 
quality in many to the same in all, or analogical, reasoning from 
similar qualities in one to the accompanying qualities in the samé. 
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Again, inference may be either (d) demonstrative, reaching 
certitude, or (e) probable, approximating more or less to certi- 
tude, reaching at one end of the scale moral certainty, at the other 
amounting simply to a theory or hypothesis. 

Now, it is a prevalent notion, especially among those who 
unfavorably contrast the methods of religion with those of sci- 
ence, that of these various methods, science uses almost entirely 
the following four: sense-observation, induction, deduction of ex- 
perimental tests, and verification, and has little or nothing to do 
with the opposite methods, — intuitive cognition and belief, evi- 
dence, authority, analogy, and other kinds of merely probable 
inference. Religion, on the contrary, it is charged, neglects 
almost entirely the first set of methods and trusts herself unwar- 
rantably to the last. 

Huxley, for example, in his lecture upon the Educational Value 
of the Study of Natural History, states what he says is the method 
of all science, and it consists of simply the four steps just mentioned. 
Newton declared that hypotheses are not to be regarded in experi- 
mental philosophy, but only observations and inductions. ‘ Laws 
concerning real things,” says H. Taine, “are the objects of the 
experimental sciences, and are discovered on the inductive road.” 
Prof. Tait says, “‘ Natural philosophy is an experimental science. 
No a priori reasoning can conduct us demonstratively to a single 
physical truth.”” Comte will not allow introspection as a source of 
valid knowledge. ‘ Positive philosophy,’ according to him, 
“‘ knows only sense-observation and the various inductions and 
deductions that may be made from it.’’ Lewes similarly con- 
demns intuition as having no safeguard. ‘ Certainty is attain- 
able,” he says, ‘upon no other method than the method of sci- 
ence, — that is, verification. By virtue of that method, science,” 
he declares, ‘‘ has certitude.’’ 

Now, no such division or contrast in the methods of science and 
religion exists, I believe. If they be taken up successively, it 
will be seen, I think, that science, on the one hand, employs intui- 
tive cognition and belief, authority and evidence, ‘analogies, 
hypotheses, and various probable inferences, as well as religion ; 
and, on the other hand, that religion, like science, grounds itself 
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on observation and experimental verification. In short, science has 
its faith-basis, and faith its scientific foundation. 

Let us consider first the faith-basis of science. Take, to begin 
with, intuition. Here has always been one of the chief bulwarks 
of religion. It is from the immediate cognition of consciousness 
that religion affirms that it derives those spiritual phenomena, 
personality, free-will, devotional sensiblity, and aspiration, and 
those great ideas, right and wrong, duty, responsibility, infinity, 
perfection, divinity, which constitute its foundations. And it is 
to the native convictions, universal in humanity, of a great Super- 
human Spirit, and of a longer life for the human soul than its life 
in the flesh,— convictions at first perhaps dim and vague, pos- 
sibly mere predispositions to this view rather than that, but with 
experience and intellectual development becoming clearer and 
more elevated,—that religion refers ‘as among the strongest 
proofs of its truth. 

Men of science, however, as we have already noticed, have 
entertained the greatest hostility to and scorn of intutition; and 
have made it one of their chief objections to theology that it 
trusts so confidingly to it. Nevertheless, intuitive cognition and 
conviction is the only ground upon which science can rest a large 
part of its own fundamental doctrines. Science, for example, 
accepts as the most trustworthy of all its departments the science 
of geometry. ‘The truths established by it are indispensable to as- 
tronomy and to much of mechanics and physics. Yet, how is the 
truth of the fundamental axioms of geometry known? By sense- 
observation? No skill and care would ever enable us to learn or 
prove experimentally any one geometrical proposition in the abso- 
lute way in which we know them. Any finite amount of differ- 
ence vastly less than what the sense could discern would falsify 
them. Yet the most delicately measured and constructed figures 
are but rude approximations. They may seem equal where they 
are unequal, and regular where they are irregular. They might 
suggest such truths as that the sum of the angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, and that the square on the hypothenuse 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides. But 
they never could make it absolutely certain. Our exact and 
absolute knowledge of these truths is known just as the axioms of 
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morality are, — by the mind’s eye, by the direct inner apprehen- 
s10n. 

Or in any of the physical sciences, take up any so-called sim- 
ple fact of observation, and see how, instead of the observer and 
his fact standing in direct relation, there is a perfect chain of 
successive intuitions between them. 

A botanist, for example, relates to a scientific society that he 
saw last week the phenomena of a perfectly green rose. But how, 
Mr. Botanist, do you know that you really observed such a thing ? 
You saw it, you say, with your own eyes. But how do you 
know your eyes are to be trusted? Perhaps you say that you 
smelt it or felt it, also. Still, let all the senses testify to it, how 
do you know they do not all deceive you? It is possible. The 
best observer may make mistakes. Every sense is liable to 
erroneous suggestion. Every morning we wake from a crowd of 
fallacious perceptions, and our open-eyed moments are but waking 
dreams. ‘Taine calls perception, in his work on “ Intelligence,”’ 
‘¢ essentially hallucination,’ so liable does he show it to be to 
deception, and so constantly does it refer sensations to localities 
of the body where they do not really exist. \ 

Of course, says the botanist, I am liable to mistake a false per- 
ception for a true one, but whatever is really perceived is infalli- 
ble evidence for its own truth. But what is “ really perceived ”’ ? 
When the actual observation is vigorously analyzed we find that 
what is actually observed is not any external thing, but certain 
inward states of consciousness which we call sensations, — sensa- 
tions of color, smell, touch, &c. As Mill and Bain have shown 
in the field of philosophy, and Huxley and Spencer have re- 
affirmed as representatives of science, all that we really know of 
any object is nothing more nor less than our knowledge of certain 
forms of our own consciousness. There is no observation, strictly 
speaking, of any external object. We must either say, with Prof. 
Bain and his school, that ‘‘ the belief in the existence of any por- 
tion of matter outside and independent of our consciousness is a 
most anomalous fiction,’ or else we must rest for its truth on an 
intuitive conviction of the veracity of the senses and the exist- 
ence of an external world such as would give rise within us to our 
felt states of consciousness. 
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Again, you say that you saw the rose last week. - Still more 
intuitive beliefs must you, then, lean upon. For, how can you 
testify with certainty to what occurred last week? You have no 
present sensation such as you describe. You have only in your 
present consciousness an image or recollection of it, and how do 
you know that this present image is a truthful copy of the past 
sensation? There is no reason for it except that intuitive convic- 
tion of the veracity of memory which John Stuart Mill himself is 
forced to acknowledge is an ‘‘ultimate belief.” No past experi- 
ence can prove this trustworthiness of memory. For it must in 
each case be taken for granted before you can have any cogni- 
zance whatever of your past experience. 

But still another intuition belongs to the chain. You said that 
it was you who observed the rose last week. You remember it as 
an experience of yourself, and you imply, and the worth of your 
testimony depends upon the fact, that you who a week ago had a 
certain sensation, and now have it not, are yet one and the self- 
same person. Now, how do you know this personal identity ? 
Again, you must admit you know it only by an intuitive convic- 
tion. 

Thus, to be able to trust the simplest past observation of a 
natural object, we must accept these four intuitive beliefs, — first, 
in the veracity of the senses ; second, in the reality of an external 
world ; third, in the veracity of memory ; fourth, in our continu- 
ing personal identity. 

Among the fundamental principles on which science depends 
are the three doctrines of the indestructibility of matter, the con- 
tinuity of motion, and the persistence of force. Were it possible 
for matter to become non-existent, or for motion or force to lapse 
into nothing, there would exist in science incalculable elements, 
fatal to all positive knowledge or scientific interpretation of 
phenomena. What warrant have we, then, for the truth of these 
great principles? Inductive experiment? This has certainly 
contributed much to establish it. Delicate tests with balance and 
retort have shown that when matter, motion, or force seemed to 
disappear they simply changed their form, place, or direction. 
Solids changed to gases, molar motion to molecular motion, 
force of heat passed into magnetic or chemical force. ‘Track the 
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cunning Proteus into his new haunt, and you will find him there 
undiminished in quantity. This is what experience has suggested 
and approximately proved. But it has only done so approxi- 
mately, never absolutely. It has shown that the more delicate 
were its means of measurement, the more closely it could follow 
every diverging motion or escaping matter, the more nearly 
equivalent was the quantity accounted for at the end with that 
which the experiment began with. But it has never proved this 
with any absolute exactness, nor for any larger field than the nar- 
row circles which have been specially investigated. Moreover, 
all through the so-called process of inductive proof, the truth to 
be demonstrated has been continually assumed, as Herbert Spen- 
cer has admirable shown in the fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters of 
his First Principles. Whatever inductive experiments are made 
depend for their validity upon the continual assumption that the 
gravitation of the weights, or whatever unit of force is taken as the 
measure, remains constant, and of this, says Herbert Spencer 
(p. 187), no proof is assigned nor can be assigned. ‘ Nor is it 
only in their concrete data,’ he continues, ‘‘ that the reasonings of 
terrestrial and celestial physics assume the persistence of force. 
They equally assume it in the abstract principle with which they 
set out and which they repeat in justification of every step. The 
equality of action and reaction is taken for granted from begin- 
ning to end of the argument; and to assert that action and reac- 
tion are equal and opposite is to assert that force is persistent. . . . 
Clearly, then, the persistence of force is an ultimate truth of which 
no inductive proof is possible.” 

Or take the other great basic principle of science, — the uni- 
formity of nature, embracing in that term both the uniformities 
of co-existence, or accompanying qualities of things, and the uni- 
formities of succession, or, as Mill calls it, the universality of 
causation. The validity of all induction, of all reasonings as to 
matter of fact in past, present, or future, depends upon the assump- 
tion of this uniformity of nature. What scientific foundation, then, 
does science present for this universal basis of its knowledge? It 
has none. John Stuart Mill, to be sure, sought to rest this 
general basis of induction upon induction itself, even upon an 
induction by simple enumeration. But all his logical skill could 
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not cover up the fact that he was thus proving the universal by a 
limited number of particulars, the greater by the less, the stronger 
by the weaker. It hardly needs to be pointed out that any par- 
ticular experienee, short of universal extent, cannot prove a uni- 
versal law. However the evidence be manipulated, a general and 
absolute conclusion cannot be established upon a limited and 
uncertain premise. Experience can only testify as to what has 
been, not as to what will be. ‘It can testify to what has come 
within its field, not as to what is outside. Although two events 
have accompanied each other a hundred thousand times under our 
observation, that is no proof that they will do so the next time. 
It is possible that they may not. 

In point of fact, the principle of the uniformity of nature, in- 
stead of being founded on experience, anticipates experience. It 
is what makes experience possible in the first place, and after- 
wards shows it to be applicable. It is an ultimate law of the mind. 
As one whose predispositions all lead the other way, Alexander 
Bain, says, “* The foremost rank among the inductive tendencies 
involved in belief is to be assigned to the natural trust that we 


have in the continuance of the present state of things ’’ (Bain’s 
Emotions and Will, second edition, p. 537). 


Herbert Spencer, Lewes, and many others, urge that intuition 
itself is but transformed experience inherited from our ancestors, 
and organized within us, so as to form a part of our mental struc- 
ture. But grant that the experience which testifies is not merely 
that of the individual, but that of the whole human race from its 
creation, this is still far from sufficient to afford logical validity to 
belief in universal uniformity. After even this extension back 
through all past generations is given to experience, the portion of 
time and space which it can bear witness to is but a little corner 
in the gr2at field of nature, and the induction of the premise still 
falls immensely short of the universality which the conclusion 
demands. Unless science acknowledges that its fundamental 
principle has no logical justification, it must rest it on the intuitive 
conviction or natural faith of men in it, and recognize such natural 
faith as an ultimate foundation, sufficient as its own evidence, 
allowing nothing lower and needing nothing stronger beneath. 

Second, authority and evidence. Every religion leans upon 
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these more or less. Every religion has its founder, prophet, or 
teacher whose word it reverences. Before the disciple sees the 
truth of his master’s teaching by his own mental sight or life-ex- 
perience, he accepts it as true; presuming that it is true because 
he recognizes in his master a knowledge and a nature superior to 
his own. ‘The precious utterances of such masters are collected 
in books, which soon become sacred. Some Holy Scripture, Bible, 
Koran, or Veda, is an heirloom in every form of faith. Then comes 
the need of evidence to prove the important questions of its authen- 
ticity and genuineness. The longer a form of faith endures, and 
the farther away it gets from its original fountain, the larger place 
in it do these two elements naturally take. In Christianity espe- 
cially great stress has been laid upon them. With many it has 
been an undue stress, that neglected the internal evidence that 
would still remain for Christianity though all external evidence 
were swept away. Nevertheless there is a natural and proper 
place for authority and evidence among the proofs of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

And in science, too, there is a similar need and use of these 
two media of proof and personal conviction. All beginners in 
science, and the great mass of common people, have to lean upon 
scientific authorities. Some few scientific facts and laws they can 
observe or form for themselves. But for all the more difficult 
matter they must trust some one or ones whom they believe to 
possess competent knowledge. For example, even such a uni- 
versally believed fact as the revolution of the earth around the 
sun,—there is not one man in ten thousand who has mastered 
personally the proof of it, or who is able to demonstrate it to any 
man who should declare himself a believer in the old Ptolemaic 
system. ‘The other nine thousand nine hundred and ninty-nine 
accept it as a fact through their faith in a few astronomers’ asser- 
tions. 

Prof. Henfrey, in his paper upon the Study of Botany (see p. 
105, Youman’s Culture Required by Modern Life), takes pains 
to deny that it is indispensable for every prosecutor of natural 
history to verify or repeat the propositions of the abstract sci- 
ence ; ‘in fact,” he says, ** the enunciation and demonstration of 
them, which form the great business of the philosophical botanist, 
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would scarcely come within the space of possibility for the gener- 
ality of mankind busied with other matters.’’ This is equally 
true of almost every other branch of science. If the student of 
physical knowledge should accept nothing on authority, he would 
spend his life in retracing a few hand-breaths of early investiga- 
tion. Progress is made in science, as everywhere else, by accept- 
ing in faith the results of the past, and making them a platform 
on which to mount higher. Not only scientific pupils must do 
this, but all beneath the very great masters; and even these 
greatest masters must do so outside of their own specialties. 
Even among those who stand high in scientific fame, how many, 
for instance, who accept and use the results of Laplace’s Mec- 
anique Celeste, Faraday’s electrical discoveries, Champollion and 
Bunsen’s Egyptian discoveries, Rawlinson and Oppert’s decipher- 
ment of the cuneiform inscriptions, or William Thomson’s measure- 
ment of the size of molecules, have ever themselves followed 
through and verified the steps by which those results were 
reached ? 

Nor can science progress without a similar trust in and use of 
evidence. In chemistry, to be sure, most facts can be verified at 
any time by experiment. But even here it is not more than once 
or twice that a chemist will evaporate forty tons of mineral water, 
as Prof. Bunsen did, to show in it a little caesium. Chemists for 
the most part are content to take Bunsen’s testimony for it. In 
astronomy the eternal stars generally allow instant verification of 
observations at any time. But for transient and exceptional facts, 
the testimony of a few, perhaps of a single observer, has to be 
relied upon. And it is relied upon, though the facts often are 
in apparent contradiction to the usual order of nature. When 
Tycho Brahe relates that he one night saw a star flash forth in 
great brillianey in the constellation of Cassiopeia, or Prof. Young 
describes immense eruptions upon the surface of the sun as wit- 
nessed by him, or some other observer at a remote point of the 
earth tells of an eclipse seen only there, science confidently 
accepts their evidence. So, for the dates of ancient eclipses and 
planetary conjunctions, the occurrence of meteoric showers and 
the appearances of comets in former times, astronomers rely upon 


ancient records whose authenticity and genuineness is, to say the 
> 
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least, no more sure than that of the Synoptic or the Pauline Epis- 
tles. This method of comparing present observations with former 
ones is a frequent one with astronomers, and their main resource 
in determining exactly the length of the day, the year, and other 
natural constants. Hipparchus made the first clear application of 
it, it is said, when he compared his own observations with those of 
Aristarchus made one hundred and forty-five years previously. 
Laplace, in explaining the long inequality in the motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, was much assisted by a conjunction of these 
planets observed by Ibyn Jounis, at Cairo, towards the close of the 
eleventh century. Poisson, by making use of an ancient eclipse 
recorded by the Chaldaeans, was supposed to have proved that 
the sidereal day had not altered one ten-millionth part in two 
thousand five hundred years. Similar calculations were made by 
Laplace. It is now concluded, however, that the sidereal day is 
longer by one part in two million seven hundred thousand than in 
720 B. C. All these calculations, of course, assume the trust- 
worthiness of ancient records. 

In geology, botany, zoology, also, the man who will believe 
nothing but what he has seen with his own eyes will learn very 
little. No one observer can personally observe a thousandth part 
of the phenomena which constitute the accepted stock of: scientific 
knowledge. At most, he can but scan a Hortus Siccus, a museum 
of minerals, shells, skeletons, and stuffed specimens. For the 
original locality and position of strata, for the living appearance, 
habits, and homes of the various species, and for the whole 
account of the fauna and flora of remote countries not yet illus- 
trated by accessible specimens, the man of science must depend 
upon the reports of travelers, often no more in number than, nor 
so close in agreement as, the Four Evangelists. They bring back 
reports of glass sponges, and animals with eyes brought up from the 
rayless and plantless depths of the sea, as in the recent dredging 
expeditions. They give us accounts of fossil horses, no bigger 
than a fox; of veritable dragons, the winged-fingered ptero- 
dactyles, twenty-five feet from tip to tip; of birds with well- 
developed teeth in both jaws, and of fish with legs; of sea 
serpents, the sauroid reptHes of the cretaceous period, over 
seventy feet in length,—as Prof. Marsh’s expeditions have 
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done. They tell us of a race of dwarfs and other marvels, as 
Schweinfurth has done; they recount every day new wonder 
after wonder, just as much opposed to general experience as 
anything in the doctrines and accounts of Christianity, and the 
scientific world receives their narratives with full credence. Cer- 
tainly scientific men should be the last to refuse as credible the 
testimony of honest eye-witnesses simply because their narratives 
contain some marvellous details. 

Third, Analogy, hypothesis, and various kinds of merely prob- 
able inference. 

Religion, it is true, often uses these in support of the doctrines 
it advances. It employes the argument from analogy, for exam- 
ple, in proof of the future life of the soul. Every atom of matter, 
it says, is believed by science to be absolutely indestructible. So 
also is every smallest quantity of force. If these other units, if 
all the rest of the force in the universe is thus able to survive the 
shocks of change, if all else is thus carefully guarded by nature 
from destruction, is it likely that the intelligent soul, the conscious 
unit, the spiritual force which is the most exalted of all earthly 
things, perishes at the end of this short life ? 

Again, every order of organized sentient being below man has 
a sphere of development and action commensurate with his capaci- 
ties. Unless man be a solitary exception to the general order, he 
must also have such a sphere. But it is evident that in this hand- 
breadth of earth and earthly life his vast capacities and desires 
cannot fulfill themselves. If his chances of development are like 
those of his fellow creatures, he must have an existence hereafter 
to give the opportunities not supplied here. 

Now, whether these analogies be considered as supplying logi- 
cal proof or not, they are just such as science uses. 

Science asserts with entire confidence the existence of this and 
that chemical element in the heavenly bodies, iron and sodium in 
the atmosphere of the sun, Sirius, and other stars, blazing hydrogen 
gas in the dumb-bell nebula and other irresolvable nebule. How 
does it know any one of these facts, say the last? Simply by the 
fact that objects on earth presenting the same spectroscopic lines 
are hydrogen. As the nebula presents these lines, it is inferred 


to be of the same constitution in other respects also. It is by a 
—— 
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like analogical argument that the white spots at the poles of Mars 
are held by scientific men to be snow, and the fossil skeletons 
found in the earth to have once belonged to living animals. 

Of course all such inferences are but probable, whether used 
by religon or science. He must be very ignorant of science who 
reproaches religion with the employment of probable inferences, 
as if she alone was guilty or a sinner above her physical sister. 
It is rare that physical investigations attain more than probable 
conclusions. There are some cases, of: course, where our investi- 
gation may be made exhaustive. Such are the cases where our 
inquiry is limited to a small class, a definite portion of matter, a 
moderate extent of time or area of space. But in almost all 
cases, —not alone in analogical reasoning, but in the best induc- 
tions, —in all those which much advance knowledge, our conclu- 
sions must pass beyond the narrow confines of our data. “In 
natural history,’’ says Prof. Henfrey, “it is rarely in our power 
to ascertain all the particulars requisite for any given induction ; 
it is scarcely ever possible to use this demonstrative induction. 
We are constantly obliged to derive a general consequence from a 
portion of the particular cases which it ought to rest upon, and in 
such cases anticipate the agreement of the rest, basing the hypoth- 
esis upon analogy.” ; 

The same is true of the other sciences, and especially of the 
great natural laws. The law of gravity, for example, has never 
been proved by any exhaustive induction. Only a small portion 
of terrestrial matter and a few of the myriad stars of heaven have 
been tested as conforming to it. The first law of motion, that 
‘a material particle when not acted on by any extraneous force 
will continue in the same state of rest or motion,” can never be 
completely proved by induction. No experience has ever or’ can 
ever observe it. The same is true of the conservation of energy ; 
all the inductive proof that can be given for any of these is only 
approximative. Its cogency depends on the fact that the farther 
we extend our observation, the more delicate we make our tests, 
and exclude disturbing conditions, the nearer we come to the 
realization of the law. It is but the same kind of approximative 
evidence which religion brings to show the benevolence and provi- 
dence of God. As we understand nature and human events more 
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and more thoroughly, we find more and more that everything is 
good. 

The fact is, as Stanley Jevons says (Principles of Science, Vol. 
I. p. 274), “not one of the inductive truths which men have estab- 
lished, or think they have established ,is really safe from exception 
or reversal. . . . Euler expresses no more than the truth when 
he says that it would be impossible to fix on any one thing really 
existing of which we could have so perfect a knowledge as to put 
us beyond the reach of mptake.’’ Though we have observed ten 
thousand swans to be white, it does not follow but what the next 
swan may be black. Though we have observed flame to burn a 
hundred million times, it does not follow but what the next time it 
may not, —the law ruling it being a change-bearing one, such 
as Babbage made in one of his calculating machines, or some 
unsuspected cause being in existence which may produce a dif- 
ferent effect. ‘* The conclusions of scientific inference,’ to quote 
Jevons again (Principles of Science, Vol. II. p. 465), appear to 
be always of an hypothetical and purely provisional nature. The 
best calculated results which it can give are never absolute proba- 
bilities ; they are purely relative to the extent of our information. 
It seems to be impossible for us to judge how far our experience 
gives us adequate information of the universe as a whole, and of 
all the forces and phenomena which can have place therein.” 

The Gordian knots of existence not allowing themselves thus 
to be untied by any complete inductions, they must be severed in 
some more summary way. Religion does so by its grand hypoth- 
eses of God and soul, —for they are in a certain sense hypoth- 
eses, — transcending at first, nay, transcending forever, the sweep 
of ary possible induction. For thus resorting to hypotheses reli- 
gion has always been reproached, and it has had commended to it 
the Baconian method of laborious accumulation of facts and care- 
ful and orderly abstraction from them of general axioms or laws. 
It has been reminded of the great philosopher’s warning against 
“ anticipations.” It has been admonished to recall the similar 
scholium of Newton, “‘ Whatever is not deduced from the phenom- 
ena is to be called an hypothesis, and hypotheses, whether meta- 
physical or physical, have no place in experimental philosophy.’’ 
But in point of fact, it is just this procedure of anticipating 
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nature, of framing hypotheses, which has yielded all the more 
lofty and successful results of science. Those who have most ad- 
vanced the natural science since Bacon’s day, says Prof. Henfrey, 
“have departed from the rigorous method of induction, and by 
this alone rendered possible the rapid progress of the sciences.”’ 
To the same effect, says Prof. Jevons (Fortnightly Review, 1873, 
p- 780), “whether we look to Galileo and Gilbert, his contem- 
poraries, or to Newton and Descartes, his successors, we find that 
discovery was achieved by the exactly: opposite method to that 
advanced by Bacon.’’ In spite of Newton’s condemnation of hy- 
potheses, “the greater part of his Principia,” says Prof. Jevons, 
‘is purely hypothetical.’ His practice is the most splendid vin- 
dication of their use. Huyghen’s brilliant achievements were 
gained by the same means. 

The history of the inductive sciences, to quote the words of 
Whewell, ‘‘ is the rise of theories out of facts and the passing of 
theories into facts. Laplace’s, Darwin’s, Spencer’s great scientific 
achievements are all hypotheses. Geology, paleontology, arche- 
ology, are all built up by hypotheses. These sciences are but the 
interpretations we have guessed for a few of nature’s infinite hiero- 
glyphics. Neither induction nor deduction, Auguste Comte even 
has said, ‘‘ would enable us to understand even the simplest phe- 
nomena, if we did not often commence by anticipation on the re- 
sults; ”’ and in his discourse delivered before the British Associa- 
tion in Liverpool, in 1870, Prof. Tyndall has urged upon his scien- 
tific comrades the importance of the imagination as the mightiest 
instrument of the physical investigation, and indicates as the 
organ that is finally to solve the ultimate problems of physics, 
“spiritual insight.” It needs hardly to be remarked, that hypoth- 
eses, imagination, insight, are but secular names for the action and 
faculty which under the standard of religion are so much scoffed 
at as ‘ faith.” 

But scientific faith, it will be said, legitimates itself by the test 
of verification. Religious faith does not. It is the bringing of 
its doctrines, by whatever argument supported, whether by intui- 
tion, authority, evidence, analogy, or hypotheses, squarely up to 
the test of verification as a final and decisive test, that justifies 
these methods in the hands of science. And it is the disuse of 
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this test by religion that in her hands renders them suspicious. 
Now, on the one hand, religion, as I shall show farther on, is able 
to confirm its fundamental propositions by verifications similar to 
those employed by science. On the other hand, the doctrines of 
science, even those generally accepted, are in many cases desti- 
tute of any proper verification. The fundamantal law in pneumat- 
ics, that, where gases are allowed to mix, every gas is in a con- 
stant state of diffusion of every part into every part, cannot be 
verified by observation, except in those cases where the gases are 
distinguishable. The results of celestial spectroscopy, based as 
we have seen them to be on analogy, allow no means of verifi- 
cation. For the assumptions underlying them, — that substances 
on celestial bodies vibrate exactly as substances on the earth, and 
that some different substance, either a known or an unknown one, 
cannot have synchronous vibrations with the substance observed 
here to have these vibrations,—can never be established. Should 
either assumption be reasonably suspected to be erroneous, as the 
last already has been by Prof. Young, from certain phenomena, 
the whole superstructure would fall with it. : 

Social science, as John Stuart Mill has pointed out (System of 
Logic, chap. ix., sec. 5), is incapable of direct verification. The 
nebular and the development hypotheses, and all the accounts of 
the past history of the universe, in the astronomical, geological, or 
biological departments, are incapable of direct verification. None 
of these events can now be tested by observation. The only 
verification is to show that the cause assigned, according to present 
laws of causation, would account for the phenomena. Not that they 
did cause them, nor that the laws of causation have come down 
unchanged, nor even that no other cause could have produced the 
given effects. The same is true of those important scientific 
theories, the atomic constitution of chemical substances and the 
ether-waves which are regarded universally as the vehicle of light. 
No verification by any kind of observation is possible. For the most 
powerful microscope has never discerned a molecule or an atom. 
They are at least a thousand times smaHer, according to Thom- 
son’s calculations, than any particle which the microscope can dis- 
cern. ll the verification that can be given is to show, in the 
phrase which Tyndall so frequently uses, in his paper on the Sci- 
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entific Imagination, that the phenomena occur as if there were such 
substrata. There is nothing to prove that they are actually there, 
or that some other better explanation may not be discovered and 
banish them, as the belief in emitted corpuscles and imponderable 
fluids has already been dismissed. 

So, again, the truths of geometry, the doctrines of the inde- 
structibility of matter and force and the uniformity of nature, all 
laws claiming universality and absoluteness, as it was before shown 
that they could not be proved by observation, so neither can they 
be verified by experience, that is, in their universality and abso- 
luteness. Their only verification is approximative and probable. 

Thus is it shown by examination that science, when she would 
grasp any of the wider laws and deeper secrets of nature, must 
and does employ the very methods for which religion is rejected, 
and is open to the same objections. If the one is not to be re- 
jected or doubted because of these, why is the other? 


JAMES T. Brxpy. 


THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 


Tue love of Christ, in its influence on our hearts, drawing us 
into a closer relationship with God, opening within us new sensi- 
bilities to what is heavenly, and bringing to us new accessions of 
life and joy, is a great subject. We do not propose here to enter 
into it. We wish rather to treat of the love of Christ, not as it 
takes us into the deepest experiences of the soul with God, but as 
it affects us in some of our relations with one another. Our love 
to our friends will be more beautiful and more enduring if per- 
vaded by the higher sentiments which unite us to Jesus, the rep- 
sentative and the son of God. As we live in him, all pure affec- 
tions, all generous emotions, all gracious and disinterested acts, 
all true and lofty thoughts, become easy to us. We shall not love 
our friends less, but all the more, because our love for them goes 
with us in our secret devotions, and there, devoutly and rever- 
ently, is fed from the fountain of eternal love. The sanctions of 
eternity are thrown around the otherwise fleeting relationships of 
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life. The love of Christ, and through that the love of God, is a 
universal medium of communication by which we may be con- 
nected with one another, while we unite in supplication to a com- 
mon Father. The interests of the day become ennobled by our 
relationship to him. The sun shines more serenely, and the stars 
with a warmer flame, when we see in them the expression of his 
benignity. And duty, whether in small matters or great, assumes 
a more imperial authority when it speaks to us in his name. 

There is, then, no necessary antagonism between what we owe 
to one another and what we owe to Christ. We must give our- 
selves first of all to him as the representative and, in a very lofty 
sense, the son of God, who is revealing to us the way in which all 
our highest faculties may be made alive and kept alive. In him 
is the exemplar and law of our truest and best life. As we bring 
ourselves under his control, we subject ourselves to this law. Be- 
ing thus born anew into the realm of spiritual sentiments, ideas, 
affections, we become more capable of loving, and more worthy of 
being loved. Faculties before unknown are awakened within us. 
Our emotions thrill us with a quicker sympathy, and our affections 
are stirred by a diviner enthusiasm. He who devotes himself to 
the highest ends of life is best fitted to enjoy and to give enjoyment 
in all its relationships and pursuits. 

The man who with selfish purpose gives himself entirely to the 
daily routine of affairs is not the one who derives for himself, or 
who imparts to those around him, the greatest happiness, even 
within that narrow routine. He may possibly make more money 
than another. But he does not know how to use it to the best 
advantage. And without that knowledge what is money good for? 
He may have a more splendid house, a wider circle of visitors, 
more magnificent entertainments, and thus excite the jealousy of 
those around him. But in the genial intercourse of mind with 
mind‘and heart with heart, what do all these things amount to? 
Poverty of soul lays its blighting hand on all that he is or has. 

Take a young man who has no higher purpose in life than his 
own comfort and self-indulgence. Give him, in outward goods, 
all that he can ask. To a certain extent, he may have taste, 
refinement, mental cultivation. Let him become the head of a 
family. He seeks his own ease and comfort. He attends to the 
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forms of society. He devotes himself, perhaps laboriously, to 
little elegancies and trifles. But what is there to give inter- 
est, or dignity, or happiness? What is there to touch his 
soul, to call out his energies, or awaken his best affections ? 
Let that young man give himself to some noble cause and lose 
himself in his devotion to it. Let him, from a solemn conviction 
of duty, gladly give up ease, comfort, or even his life, in its de- 
fence. His whole nature is quickened by this new enthusiasm. 
The quantity of his being is enlarged, and its quality is improved. 
He can now live outside of himself. Because he has thus given 
himself to a great and generous cause, all his affections are more 
generous and more alive. In the midst of his home, he is a more 
quickening presence, more sympathetic, more inspiring, more jubi- 
lant, than he otherwise ever could have been. In how many cases 
during our great war did we witness these transforming influ- 
ences ! 

It is sad to think what a dearth of life there is, because of the 
want of this high self-consecration,— what dreary, comfortless 
homes there are, merely because those who live in them have 
never given themselves heart and soul to any great and generous 
enterprise. They look out only from the selfish point of view. A 
great poet has represented the souls of thoroughly selfish men as 
encased in ice, alternately shivering and benumbed, with only 
enough of life to be conscious of the surrounding all-pervading 
death. This supreme selfishness, or rather indifference, — this 
insensibility to what is generous and lofty, this prudent, self-com- 
placent, self-indulgent regard for one’s own interests, is what our 
modern civilization, with its wonderful development of material 
wealth, has been drifting towards. And nothing can be more 
fatal to the highest interests and happiness of man. A splendid 
frost-work of society,— sparkling like what we sometimes see 
around us after snow and rain on a winter’s day, — as beautiful, 
but also as cold and as fatal to all spontaneous outgushing of 
warm and generous life ! 

In order to that, there must be faith in what lives and reigns 
above us. And Christ comes as the manifestation to us of that 
fair and heavenly ideal. If we do not love him more than what lies 
around us, houses and lands, father or mother, son or daughter, 
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we are not worthy of him. Nor are we worthy of them. Unless 
we come to them and they to us in the richness of a life inspired 
and quickened by him, in the wealth of affections, impulses, 
desires, and hopes thus quickened and inspired by a loftier faith, 
we come to one another as trees encased in ice. But if, first of 
all, we give ourselves to him and the generous hopes and affections 
which faith in him may awaken in us, we shall be like these same 
trees, lifting up their branches to the spring-day sun, till from the 
lowest root to the highest twig they feel the pulses of a new life 
bursting out into leaf and blossom, while birds nestle within their 
shade, and the air is burdened with their melodies. 

He who consecrates himself to what is highest of all, thereby 
elevates all his pursuits. There are those to whom a church sug- 
gests no sacred or purifying thoughts. And there are those to 
whom a common chamber is holy as a place of worship, and every 
loving act that connects them with their friends is, from the spirit 
in which it is performed, a religious and sacred act. Now this 
predominant religious spirit, which is expressed by loving Christ 
more than father or mother or any earthly friend, is what gives 
dignity and beauty to life and to the relationships of life. The 
highest mountain borrows its crowning grace and grandeur from 
the heavens which bend over it. The modest wild-flower in the 
valley is not half so fair, transferred to your chamber, as it is 
there in its birth-place, with all the fostering heavens bending 
down to feed and cherish it. And so the sublimest act and the 
lowliest affections which lie within our reach stand before us with 
& more imperial greatness or with a more winning grace, when 
done or cherished in a spirit of religious love and reverence. 

When Jesus honored with his friendship the home of Mary 
and Martha he, by his presence there, took it with all its lesser 
acts and graces out of the sphere of perishable things. Not more 
true is it that their brother, wept over as dead and buried, was 
restored to them from the tomb, than that all their acts and affee- 
tions, purified and ennobled by the higher spirit which he awakened 
there, were henceforth to be numbered among influences religious 
and immortal. She who sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word, 
presents to this day the most attractive picture that we can have of 
a young woman, in the sweetness, simplicity, and gentleness of her 
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newly awakened affections, giving herself first of all to the guid- 
ing love and fostering care of heaven. And so it is with every 
home into which he enters in spirit, and where he dwells more 
loved and revered than any earthly friend, sweetening the cup of 
their daily life to all who are there, — strengthening their manly 
virtues by a mightier faith, softening their womanly graces by a 
gentler devotion, prompting to silent deeds which fill the house 
and perhaps the neighborhood with the fragrance of their love, 
awakening in them a holier joy, teaching a serener patience, mel- 
lowing their thoughts and affections with the progress of time, and 
ripening them through their dear and precious experiences here for 
that world where is fullness of joy and pleasure for evermore. 

The larger encloses and dignifies the less. The solitary one, 
with no strong ties to bind him to his race, feeling that it matters 
little to any one whether he lives or dies, becomes of more value 
to himself when he finds himself taken into the loving confidence 
and sympathy of another. His own good name is dearer to him 
now, because he, in some mysterious way, shares it with his friend. 
His own life is a more sacred trust, to be kept more religiously 
free from wrong, lest its taint should communicate itself in sad- 
ness to another’s heart. The home which he forms around him 
gives a more intense activity and strength to feelings which moved 
languidly in his own bosom, when there was no one else to have a 
claim upon him. And so, still more, when that home is regarded 
as but one in a wider community of homes, bound together by 
common sympathies and rights, all presided over by one system 
of laws, one genius and national spirit, one destiny, so that the 
nation’s dishonor or defeat darkens the windows of each separate 
home, and fills them all with shame or sadness, while every heroic 
deed becomes the property of all, and not only confirms the integ- 
rity of the nation, and enriches its life, but infuses a new ardor of 
patriotism into every home, a more generous enthusiasm into 
every heart, and gives to the child a quicker glow of feeling as 
he reads of heroic and patriotic deeds in other lands. Every 
home, every individual life, is made richer and better because of 
the richer virtue and purer fame which are reflected upon it 
from the nation’s glory. 

And so, far more, if we lift our thoughts still higher, to that 
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faith which calls down the powers of heaven to wrestle with us 
and for us in our earthly struggles, to that divine love whose pur- 
est expression has beamed upon us from the countenance of Jesus, 
which would enter our hearts to make them holy, and then sanc- 
tify and bless to us all our acts and our relationships. Through 
this we are introduced into alliance and companionship with heav- 
enly agents. Our hearts may sometimes fail, or sometimes be 
cold and dead. Under the discouragements of the hour, we may 
see no way open to success. We may be grieved and shocked by 
the folly or the wickedness of those who arrange themselves on 
our side, and disheartened by the apparent skill and ascendancy 
of wrong. So far as human beings and human counsels are con- 
cerned, all may seem involved in one inextricable labyrinth of 
disorder and misrule. But there are powers mightier than those 
which appear. If we could only see into that invisible realm 
where the mightiest of all agencies are, we should exclaim with 
the prophet, when surrounded by the Syrian hosts, “ Fear not, 
for they that be with us are more than they that be with them.”’ 


J. H. Morison. 


“ WnueEn I recall the rich experiences and the consecrated friend- 
ships that are to me inseparably associated with the Church, I realize 
the more how much that is precious must have accumulated about it 
to the multitude of souls it has welcomed and nourished during all 
the hundred years. . . . But very many of those who were nearest 
and dearest to me during my ministry have left this earth, and will 
not be with you. . . . Inasmuch as I am forced to be among the ab- 
sent ones, I take a kind of solemn joy in thinking in what a company 
I am; for whether the absence is occasioned by a difference of conti- 
nent or by difference of sphere may be less of a distinction than we 
are apt to suppose. I think it would be hard to find anywhere in the 
world truer exemplifications of the Christian life than we had among 
those dear departed ones, whose loveliness and unselfish devotion to 
duty and religious fervor give now an odor of sanctity to the church 
they loved so well; and what a testimony they give to the value of 
that form of religious faith which has borne such precious fruit! 
May their memory stimulate us and make us strive that it may work 
in us also the same perfect work!” — From Rev. Charles Lowe's letter 
read at the Centenary of the North Church, Salem, July 19, 1872. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF REV. CHARLES LOWE. 


Own the threshold of the department of this ‘“‘ Review’’ which 
was specially associated with Mr. Lowe, and where its readers 
will perhaps most keenly feel his loss, our feeling prompts us to 
place on record, in this memorial number, so much as space will 
permit of the multitude of tributes to his rare character and 
worth which have been called forth by his departure from among 
us. These tributes are alike unusual in their ‘number and in their 
uniform appreciation of qualities which, one would have said, were 
too fine and delicate to be seized by the popular eye. There are 
some men whose influence on the world is, so to speak, external, 
and whose monument remains in organizations or institutions, or 
in literary works, to perpetuate their memory. Of them the 
monument itself will testify ; and there is no need of words. But 
when one is taken away, who kas spent himself in self-forgetting 
service, — not in building, but in being, — and whose influence was 
that personal effect of a noble life upon other lives, which is too 
deep and internal to reveal its full working until the secrets of all 
hearts shall be disclosed, the only monument which we can rear 
is that of the testimony of love and gratitude which is poured out 
upon his grave. 

Such a bringing together in one symphony of common feeling, 
of the scattered voices which have given their loving witness, will 
present the strongest testimony to the power of his character. We 
believe that it will also help to continue the best work of that con- 
seerated life by the real sympathy which it will disclose and will 
aid in quickening, between those of many differing opinions with- 
out as well as within the household of faith to which he belonged. 

In the tributes from various sources which we bring together 
here, it will be noticed that the daily newspapers, which are often 
too hurried in their record of passing events to take special notice 
of the more interior qualities of those whom they commemorate, 
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linger with true appreciation on the impressions of his life, and 
join with the religious journals of his own and other denomina- 
tions, and with the best minds among his ministerial brethren, 


each adding fresh traits to the portrait of a Christian character 
of exceptional beauty and power. 


“The Advertiser ’’ thus recorded the loss of “an honored and 
efficient leader’’ of the Unitarian denomination : — 


“ As a writer he was clear and forcible ; and a sturdy common sense 
characterized everything which came from his pen. His latest produc- 
tions are by much his best ; and the growth of his mind during the later 
years of his life was very marked. His writings showed a much firmer 
and more confident grasp of his subject; and he became also a very 
effective extemporaneous speaker. His sermons were probably never 
brilliant, but they were the result of conscientious study, inspired by the 
single object of doing good. In the pulpit his manner was dignified and 
impressive, and he was always an acceptable preacher. Both by the 
natural inclination of his mind and by the convictions of his whole life 
he was averse to extreme views ; and while his own opinions were firmly 
settled, he was always anxious not to interfere with the rights of others. 
In the councils of his own denomination he was always the advocate of 
moderate views, and he felt that the middle course was the safest. From 
the beginning of his active career, at almost every step, Mr. Lowe 
-ncountered the disappointments which come when the eager spirit is 
forced by the pressure of bodily disease to pause in the execution of 
cherished plans ; but, in spite of many frustrated hopes, he has left be- 
hind him the fragrant memory of a useful and well-spent life.” 


“The Journal’ said, — 


“The announcement will cause regret to many in every part of the 
world where Unitarianism has any representation. A man of pure and 
sterling character, a preacher and pastor in whom were united scholarly 
and genuine Christianity, and a winning gentleman, a religionist of deep 
convictions, yet broad and generous in his feelings toward every phase 
of religious thought, he gained the respect and esteem of all with whom 
he came in contact. As Secretary of the Association he exhibited rare 
executive talent, combined with a faculty of reconciling contending ele- 
ments, which made him equally efficient and popular. Neither stoping 
for the sake of pleasing, nor swerving in order to avoid criticism, he 
steered the Association clear of rocks upon which it was feared a split 
might occur, and at the time when he was compelled to relinquish the 
office to which he had been too faithful for his own physical good, no 
name was better known or more highly esteemed among Unitarians 
everywhere than that of Charles Lowe.” 
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“The Transcript ’’ dwelt upon “ his devoted, manly and Chris- 
tian life,’’ and spoke of his — 


“ Sincere zeal, . . . in each pastorate magnifying his office by his mod- 
est, conciliating and tender fidelity as a religious teacher, guide and 
friend, preaching by his daily walk and conversation as truly as from the 
pulpit. 

“It was, however, in the last position he held, that of Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, that he became most generally known, 
and perhaps it was in that he made most widely evident his intellectual 
and executive abilities, the sweetness of his kindly and courteous dispo- 
sition, and the graces of his Christian self-culture. His heart was in the 
denomination to which he belonged, because he believed that by its 
progress and prosperity the cause of rational piety, doctrinal truth and 
sound morality would be advanced. But in his ardor he was generously 
catholic, without bigotry or exclusiveness towards those from whom he 
differed in his own or other communions. In the clerical circles, of 
which he was a cherished member, and in the special organization whose 
welfare and efficiency he did so much to promote, full and loving justice 
will be done to his large merits as a clergyman and his singularly pure 
character as a man. In these relations and among all who knew him 
there will be no lips to speak of him but in praise, as they mourn his 
departure and miss his presence from the places that were so cheered 
and profited by his labors and his fraternal spirit.” 


One of the most appreciative tributes was that of “ The Golden 
Age,” of New York, which in few words summed up the essential 
qualities of his character : — 


“ Rev. Charles Lowe, who died at Swampscott, near Boston, a week 
ago, was one of the most catholic minds and affectionate and devoted 
hearts this generation has produced. He had a genius for goodness, and 
his spirit seemed to have blossomed out of the Sermon oft the Mount. 
He wrote well, but lived better, and was himself a great deal more and 
better than anything he ever said or did. If he was in a sect, it was 
something as a peach-tree is in a garden, only to take up what is best in 
the soil and secrete the utmost of the air and sunlight into nectar.” 


With felicity a skillful and loving hand described him in “ The 
Commonwealth : ”” — 


“Mr. Lowe was a rare man. To speak simply the truth we must fall 
into the language of eulogy. He had as few faults as almost any one 
now living. His heart was so full of love for all that he drew all to him. 
This will explain the secret of his attractiveness. As Secretary of the 
Unitarian Association he had a most difficult position, yet he fulfilled 
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its duties with universal satisfaction. But his interest extended beyond 
the limits of a denomination. He was an earnest worker for the freed- 
man, and labored zealously for the education of the emancipated negro. 

“ Mr. Lowe combined in a remarkable degree the two qualities of love 
and fidelity to his convictions. In this he resembled Samuel J. May. 
While he won others by his sweetness of spirit, he was uncompromis- 
ing in his convictions, and expressed them with the frankness of a child. 
Though not marked as a great preacher, he was very effective, and his 
mind ripened to the last, so that his latest writings show an increased 
breadth of thought, and a more comprehensive intellectual grasp. He 
had unusual executive ability, and his kindness of spirit was blended 
with common sense and clear judgment. As an extemporaneous speaker 
he would at times rise to an inspiring eloquence, and the fire of enthu- 
siasm in his own soul kindled those who heard him. It is safe to say 
that in the denomination whose interests he cherished with such deep 
and constant devotion there is not a single man so universally esteemed 
and loved. As we write these lines our heart is touched with personal 
grief, and this is the common feeling among" the wide circle of his friends 
and associates. As he lived so as to throw over all who came into his 
presence the light of his sunny spirit, so he died. His last hours were 
full of the sweetest faith. The sun brightened to its setting. As he lay 
on his couch and turned his face towards the window and saw the sea, 
he said, ‘It is beautiful; but soon I shall see it when it will be still 
more so.’ Religion during his life was the expression of all that was 
bright and beautiful; so when the last earthly hour came, and he drew 
near the end, his spirit was brightened by the hope of a richer and more 
spiritual beauty beyond. He passed into the more beautiful light of God. 

“ As we recall the memory of Mr. Lowe, we are reminded of Whittier’s 
lines in remembrance of Joseph Sturge : — 


“¢ The very gentlest of all human creatures, 
He joined a courage strong, 
And love outreaching unto all God’s creatures, 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


“¢ Tender as woman; manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied, 
That they who judged him by his strength or weakness 
Saw but a single side. 


“<< And now he rests, his greatness and his sweetness 
No more shall seem at strife, 
And death has moulded into calm completeness 
The statue of his life.’” 


But perhaps the most striking sign of the way that the sunny 
virtue of this man’s life had penetrated with wide influence is to 
be found in the voices of generous recognition which have come 
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up from beyond his own religious communion, showing that his 
spirit had melted the lines of sectarian separation in a manner 


which he would have recognized as one of the most happy results 
of his life. 
In “ The Index” (Free Religious) “A. W. 8.” said, — 


“The recent death of Rev. Charles Lowe, of Somerville, has filled the 
hearts of his friends—and they were many— with very deep sorrow. 
It was our privilege to have known Mr. Lowe, with some degree of 
intimacy, for several years. While he was serving his long term as 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, we were a member of 
its Board of Directors for two years, and had frequent occasions of 
meeting him and testing the gentleness, courtesy, and nobility of his 
nature. Though of decidedly conservative convictions, he was most 
broad, generous, and liberal in his spirit— always, as an officer of the 
Association, in practical matters, disposed to go far in toleration of the 
radicals of his denomination. His demeanor towards us, in this respect, 
we shall always remember with the most appreciative consideration. 
We ever found him an eminently true and sincere man, and as open and 
frank as the day. In spirit and character, as well as in faithful and val- 
uable service, he was one of the brightest ornaments and most useful 
members of the Unitarian organization in America.” 


*“‘ Zion’s Herald’’ (Methodist) said, — 


“There is a pathetic interest attached to the July number of ‘The 
Unitarian Review.’ It bears the name of its late editor, Rev. Charles 
Lowe, while he himself has rested from his earthly labors. Its con- 
tents, however, were gathered by the hand that is now fast crumbling 
into dust, and his gentle and devout spirit is breathed through its pages. 
Mr. Lowe was a man whose death is a loss to the whole Christian com- 
munity as well as to his own religious body. He possessed a rare com- 
bination of attractive gifts. He was of a kindly temper, a man of wide 
reading, with the additional culture of travel. Having a graceful and 
ready pen, a positive conviction as to the nature of the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus, and an earnest desire to secure the spread of its humane 
and spiritual influences among men, he was singularly fitted to be the 
active Secretary of the Unitarian Association, and the vigorous and suc- 
cessful editor of its review and religious magazine. It will be difficult to 
find another so earnest a representative of the sect who, at the same 
time, will exhibit a spirit so catholic and gentle, and have so much gen- 
eral facility for doing varied service in the denomination.” 


’ 


“The Advance,’ the Chicago organ of the Trinitarian Con- 


gregationalists, paid its tribute to “‘ Mr. Lowe’s deeply religious 
character.”’ 
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“The Universalist’ said of him, — 


“He had mastered the beautiful secret of so performing all tasks as to 
keep a conscience void of offence, both towards God and towards men. 
Unselfish, amiable, sincere, and high-minded, he was such an example 
of a Christian citizen and church officer as we could wish might be uni- 
versally emulated. His death is indeed a serious loss to his own denom- 
ination; but when such a rare embodiment of the style of life all de- 
nominations exist to produce passes away, every genuine interest of our 
common Christianity misses a helper of its joy.” 


“The Christian Recorder,” organ of the African Methodist 
Church, published in Philadelphia, said of Mr. Lowe, — 


“ Whether he was a Christian intellectually, we know not; but that he 
was Christlike scores of our preachers and hundreds of our people can 
testify. If heaven is the final resting-place of those who, like Ben 
Adhem, love their brother man, then is Charles Lowe at rest.” 


“The Liberal Christian ’’ said, — 


“In the death of Rev. Charles Lowe the Unitarian denomination loses 
a faithful minister, the world a good man. His was a life of honorable 
endeavor, rare purity and purpose consecrated to the highest and best 
ends. Lack of physical strength rendered it impossible for him to ac- 
complish all that he would gladly have done for the cause of humanity, 
but he left behind him a record which shows most clearly how the noble 
mind can rise victorious above weakness of the body.” 


The beautiful notice of his life and character which appeared in 
“The Christian Register,” from the hand of Rev. T. J. Mumford, 
will fitly close this remarkable series of expressions, from the pub- 
lic press, of love and sorrow : — 


“The death of this universally beloved and honored representative of 
Liberal Christianity has occasioned rare depth and breadth of sorrow. 
Our denomination mourns the loss of its favorite standard-bearer ; and 
all who knew him, whatever may have been the honest differences of 
opinion, bear cordial testimony to the elevation and purity of his spirit, 
and the largeness and warmth of his heart. There may have been men 
more remarkable for mere brilliancy of intellect and wealth of attain- 
ments, but in ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith. meekness, and temperance,’ he was unsurpassed. 

“When Mr. Lowe entered upon his duties as the chief executive offi- 
cer of our most important missionary organization, it was a very critical 
time in the history of the Association. There had just been a revival 
of activity, and the contributions of the people were largely increased. 

10 
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Compared with the operations of some great denominations, our transac- 
tions were still of very modest dimensions, but contrasted with the mea- 
greness of our earlier efforts they seemed very encouraging. It was dif- 
ficult, however, to prevent a relapse into indifference and parsimony. In 
planning and executing the new work for which there was an urgent 
demand, Mr. Lowe manifested commendable zeal tempered with equally 
creditable discretion. Whiie his enthusiasm warmed the hearts of our 
people, and made them eager to heed his suggestions, his scrupulous 
vigilance in the use of their gifts secured the permanence of their faith 
in the uprightness and wisdom of his administration. 

“Mr. Lowe served us in the department of thought even better than 
in the province of action. During his administration the question of 
adhering to our liberal policy, or yielding to the demands of a reaction- 
ary spirit, was well and finally settled. Honestly conservative in his own 
opinions, but uncompromisingly catholic and inclusive in his treatment 
of the views of more radical Christians, he bore himself through an 
exciting contest with masterly calmness and consistency. No criti- 
cisms, however severe and annoying, could ever provoke him into 
undue warmth of resentment, or morbid unwillingness to investigation. 
He lived with open doors, and invited unsparing scrutiny. His princi- 
ples of official conduct were so carefully laid down, and so firmly adhered 
to, that the more they were examined the greater became the faith in his 
absolute fairness, and the more complete the satisfaction with his broad 
and generous policy. He went out of office rewarded and cheered by 
the sincerest expressions of denominational admiration and gratitude. 

“ After ceasing to be Secretary, he spent nearly two years in Europe, 
endeavoring to recruit his strength, and extending his acquaintance with 
liberal Christian movements in several countries. Visiting England, he 
was received with most gratifying cordiality. He reached home just 
before Anniversary Week in 1873, and no one who was presert at the 
Music Hall Festival can ever forget the hearty and prolonged applause 
by which he was re-assured of our abiding love and honor. It was one 
of the most genuine and richly deserved ovations ever given to a public 
man. He devoted some months to rest and meditation, and then his 
desire to be useful became once more too strong to be resisted. Well 
aware that his time on earth was probably short, and feeling deeply that 
he must work the works of Him that sent him while it was yet day, he 
looked around for a congenial task. Offered the editorship of a monthly 
magazine, he saw at once that, if even a very moderate amount of strength 
should be granted him, he could render valuable service to our denomi- 
national literature. He entered upon this work hopefully, and never 
stayed his hand until further activity was forbidden by the authoritative 
voice of Death. His connection with ‘The Unitarian Review’ has 
proved to be very brief, but the affecting circumstances of the sudden 
interruption of his labor, and the apparent defeat of his half-developed 
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plans, should move his friends to consecrate both intellectual and mate- 
rial aid to carrying forward an enterprise peculiarly identified with one 
so dear to us, and so intelligently and disinterestedly devoted to the 
highest interests of our cause. 


“It has seemed fitting that we should briefly review some of the pub- 
lic services of our brother who has risen into the higher life, but Charles 
Lowe was much more than an efficient secretary and a capable editor. 
In every relation of life he was especially attractive and satisfactory. 
He was so gentle and modest, and yet so brave and strong, so pure and 
yet so charitable, so afflicted and yet so submissively cheerful and grate- 
ful, that it is now the delight of his friends to recall the charms of his 
remarkable personal character. If men are ever ‘born to be loved,’ 
surely he is one of those who have fulfilled this gracious destiny. And 
the cause of such a happy fate is an open secret; for, as was once said 
of Dr. Arnold, ‘ he loved his family as if he had no friends, his friends 
as if he had no family, and his country and his church as if he had ne*- 
ther family nor friends.’ Let us cherish his memory with fond and than 
ful pride, and imitate his noble example of entire devotion to all that ‘an 


promote the welfare of humanity by establishing the kingdom 2f dod 
upon earth.” 


The official notices which have been taken of his departure by 
the various bodies with which he was connected showed not less, 
by their freedom from all conventional formality, the influence of 
the naturalness and gracious simplicity of truth which dwelt in 
him. 

‘The Association of Ministers in and about Cambridge, who 
were his most intimate professional associates, testified to ‘‘ the 
Christian love with which his heart overflowed, and the graces of 
character which made his presence as sunlight to our hearts. 
While we lament,’’ they said, ‘‘ his departure from among us, we 
thank God for the Christian faith which his life illustrated, and 
which is so full of consolation now, that the heaven which he has 
entered gives wider opportunity for the exercise of his virtues and 
the employments which he loved.”’ 

It was fitting that his long-time associates on the Board of the 
American Unitarian Association should have unanimously approved 
the following expression, offered by Rev. J. F. W. Ware, at their 
July meeting: — 


“Having lived the just measure of a life, Charles Lowe passes from 
earthly labors, and we, his associates and friends, witnesses to his much 
fidelity and zeal, desire to put on record the simple expression of our love 
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for him as a man, and our grateful admiration of virtues and energies 
which the depressions and wastings of disease seemed only to quicken. 
In his day, and beyond his strength, he served his denomination, the 
public, and his country, spending and spent for others, and growing into 
that life which is hid with Christ in God. Remembering his family with 


respectful sympathy, we commend them to the comforting of Him who 
alone comforteth.” 


To which the present Secretary of the Association added the 
expression of his own “ personal sympathy, and deep sense of our 
great loss. In the position which he so nobly filled,’’ wrote Mr. 
Shippen, ‘‘I hear on every hand the testimonies of his self-sac- 
rifice, fidelity, of his rare sweetness and purity, and of his large 
practical wisdom. He has grandly proclaimed and illustrated the 
principles of our liberal faith, and left us all his debtors.’’ 

But not alone in the religious body which he earnestly served 
did the sorrow for his loss find something very different from a 
mere formal, official expression. The community among whom he 
lived recognized that it had been bereaved of one of its most 
public-spirited citizens. The Trustees of the Public Library of 
Somerville recorded the ‘‘ active interest and earnest support 
which he had given’’ that institution. And the School Com- 
mittee of that city placed ‘‘ upon permanent record”’ their ‘* sense 
of the great bereavement that has fallen upon this city, by the 
early and sudden death of one whose prominent’ position was ren- 
dered yet more conspicuous by the rare combination of excellen- 
ces that marked his character. The duties of his sacred calling 
were his joy and delight, and his highest happiness was found in 
ministering to the happiness of others, in guiding, sustaining, and 
comforting those who were distressed in mind, body, or estate.’’ 
And they resolved “‘ that we deeply deplore the loss we have 
sustained as a Board, and those important interests also which we 
represent, in the final departure from our midst of a member dis- 
tinguished for scholarly attainments, for sound judgment, and that 
delicate courtesy and kindness in all relations which made his 
counsel always wise, and his presence something like a benedic- 
tion ;’’ and that “ we shall gratefully cherish the remembrance of 
his pride in the honor and prosperity of the city, his chosen home, 


and shall hold his singular worth in a most pleasant and sacred 
recollection.” 
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In the home of his childhood, and by the lips of one of his 
most valued teachers and most honored friends, the following trib- 
ute was paid to him by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., in a sermon 
on * The Transcendant Worth of Intuition as a Ground of Faith,” 
delivered before the New Hampshire Unitarian Conference, at 


Exeter, June 30, 1874 : — 


“Brethren, a week ago some of you stood with me by the lifeless 
form and the grave-side of one who— lovingly remembered by all who 
knew him — should be especially commemorated here, in the home of 
his youth, his parents, and his lifelong affection. His was pre-eminently 
the clear intuition of Christian verities, of which I have spoken. In his 
mind doubt and skepticism were rendered impossible by the moulding of 
his earliest character after the Christ-pattern, and the turning of his 
youthful steps heavenward. His Christian consciousness betrayed itself 
in eye and mien and voice. It outrayed itself in a wonderful beauty of 
holiness in his home-life and his social intercourse. It made him serene, 
glad and hopeful during years of weary infirmity and slow decline; and 
over and over again clothed him with new vigor for his life-work, when 
but for the recruited strength of the inner man, the outer man would 
have utterly sunk and failed. Wherever he went, he carried with him the 
sweetness and the penetrating power of a Christian presence. Even in 
the Arabian desert, the rude Moslem guides and servants, touched by 
his gentleness, his unruffled temper and his tender thoughtfulness for 
their comfort, paid an unwonted homage to Christianity as exemplified 
in him. Wherever he has lived or sojourned, his whole demeanor and 
intercourse have been a persuading and convincing power for the truth 
which he had found precious. And when the death-summons came, he 
received it without a moment’s surprise or perturbation, welcomed it as 
his Lord’s call, and passed away with a trust so peaceful, steadfast, and 
realizing, as to seem sight even more than faith. 

“ Brethren, such lives, if we only have grace to live them, are our best 
defence of the Gospel, our most efficient preaching, our truest service to 


our Lord and Master, and to the souls which he died to save, and ever 
lives to bless.” 


A minister so consecrated to his calling, so eminently endowed 
with the pastoral gifts and the traits of mind and character which 
ensure respect and affection, could not but retain the best part of 
the ministerial relation through all the separations of his home and 
his work from his former charge. His successor at Somerville has 
tenderly expressed the feelings of that people, in the sermon which 


is printed in another part of this number of “‘ The Review ;’’ and 
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the tributes of his successors in the other parishes where he 
formerly ministered should here be put on record. 


“W. J. P.,” his successor in his earliest parish, thus wrote, in 
‘The Index,”’ — 


“By the death of Charles Lowe one of the rare souls has passed 
away. Too many testimonies cannot be given to such a man’s worth : 
not that such character needs the testimonies, but that friends need for 
their own satisfaction to utter them. Mr. Lowe began his professional 
work twenty-two years ago this month, as associate pastor of the First 
Congregational Society at New Bedford. He remained with the society 
only a year, his health thus early failing; but in that short time he won 
the love of hearts that through all the succeeding years of separation he 
retained.* And his work during that year, especially in the Sunday- 
school, and in private homes, left an impress which has not vanished. 
Clear in thought, pure in heart, energetic and self-sacrificing in action, 
so he has nobly performed and nobly finished his life’s service. So fair 
was he to all opinions, so just to others’ motives, so true to the right, so 
filled with the spirit of good-will, that I think he never made an enemy, 
and attracted constant friends wherever his lot called him to live. Com- 
pelled to fight an insidious disease from the very beginning of his public 
work, he yet, by sheer strength of will and spirit, seemed to keep the 
forces of dissolution at bay, so that he did apparently a well man’s tasks. 
And, though he has now died at forty-five, he was one of those of whom 
we may repeat the words, ‘ Honorable age is not that which standeth in 
length of time, nor that is measured by number of years. But wisdom 
is the gray hair unto men, an unspotted life is old age.’ Blessed be 
the memory of the man when dead, who by his life blessed so many 


souls !” 


We quote the following from “* The Salem Gazette: ”” — 


“ The intelligence came with startling suddenness, on Sunday morn- 
ing, to the members of his former congregation, when announced at the 
North Church by Rev. Mr. Willson, his successor in the pastorate, who 
accompanied the announcement with a just, feeling, and affectionate 
tribute to his admirable character and qualities. ‘The qualities of Mr. 
Lowe’s character,’ said Mr. Willson, ‘came out perhaps in the most 
marked and striking manner in his office as Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. He showed scholarly culture, a well-furnished 
mind, and a winning fervor, as a preacher. He was graceful and effective 
as awriter. He was a trained student. Hs was always and everywhere a 
man of industry, who made use of opportunities. His spirit was Chris- 
tian in its purity, sincerity, and unfailing kindness and charity. But it 
was in the office just named that not only all these traits and character- 
istics came into exercise, but more. There he showed that exquisite 
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tact, and that calm, judicial poise of temper, for which he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and which enabled him to meet with rare success the 
delicate questions and responsible decisions which often arose in his 
experience within that denominational bureau. Of Mr. Lowe’s charac- 
ter and influence as a man and a minister, it is not too much to say that 


it secured universal respect and affection from all with whom he came in 
contact.’ ” 


In the same paper a correspondent, ‘‘ E. E. P.,’’ who spoke 
from most intimate knowledge of Mr. Lowe, to the last hours of 
his life, said, — 


“ A soul of rare purity, strength, and sweetness was imprisoned here 
in a feeble body. An ardent spirit longing to do its part of God’s work 
in the world was often baffled and disheartened by the poor tool which 
was given it to work with. But early in life he made up his mind he 
would not spend the days which might be given him here in the care of 
his body. Reasonably prudent he always meant to be, but work he 
must in his Master’s vineyard. And so it came to pass that few, gifted 
with health and strength, have been able to do better work, or will be 
more missed from the post of duty. 

“The number of those who counted him a friend, who felt that the 
world was better and brighter because he was in it, is not to be com- 
puted. No one ever knew him without loving him; but all did not know 
the force and strength of character, the firmness for the right, the high 
sense of honor, which lay behind the lovable qualities which they saw 
and appreciated. 

“ There was in him a surpassing unselfishness which made him always 
the giver, seldom the receiver. If there was any hardness to be borne, 
he always took it for himself, and left the ease to others; and this not 
from any ascetic spirit, but because it was ever more to him to make 
others happy and comfortable than to be so himself. This trait was 
sometimes the source of pain to those who loved him, and appreciated 
his bodily weakness and need of the cares he so freely lavished upon 
others, so unwillingly accepted for himself. The burden which the body 
had been to him was shown in the great joy with which he laid it down. 
When he knew the end was near, he said, ‘ This is a happy day for me.’ 
Smiling, rejoicing, without a doubt or fear, speaking words of comfort to 
those present, leaving loving messages for the absent, — that chamber of 
death was as the very gate of heaven. 

“Let those that loved him rejoice that his work on earth is over, that 
he is now one of the ministering angels in God’s presence. For those 
who knew him can think of no other heaven for him but still to serve. 
Like a glad child he flew to his Father’s arms, with no thought but of the 
love there ; no remembrance of self, of what he had done or left undone. 
Thus once more is fulfilled the word of our Lord, ‘ At that day ye shall 
know that I am in my Father, and ye in me and I in you.’” 
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Rev. Charles H. Brigham, at our request, has furnished this 
account of his intimate observation of Mr. Lowe under special 
opportunities for discerning his character : — 


When one thinks of Charles Lowe, the lines of that tender ode 
of Horace instantly come to mind, and there seems to be no 
bound to the outpouring of respect and love. Surely a purer, 
nobler, more disinterested, more sincere soul, never wore the gar- 
ment of flesh! I first began to know him at his ordination in 
New Bedford, when I laid hands upon his head in the prayer of 
consecration. A few years later, I was brought into more intimate 
relation with him as we traveled together in Eastern lands, in 
Egypt, on the Desert, and in Palestine. I was there the constant 
witness of his kindness, his consideration for others, his eagerness 
to prefer others to himself, though he more than any other in the 
party needed indulgence and help. He never complained of 
privation or hardship or fatigue, and bore all the annoyances with 
a patience and cheerfulness that shamed the fault-finding of the 
others in the party. He was very kind even to the noisy and 
lying Arabs, excusing their offences, and disarming their malice by 
his constant good humor. The dragoman in Syria, a zealous 
Moslem, said that if Mr. Lowe was a Christian he was a Chris- 
tian too; that he did not want any better religion than Mr. 
Lowe’s. Though he was weakest of all in the company, dropping 
into sleep from exhaustion almost as soon as he dismounted from 
his camel, he did more than any one to keep up the spirit of 
the party ; and we knew not which most to wonder at, his per- 
petual cheerfulness, or his constant self-sacrifice. Every one 
who saw him came to love him, men and women, Christian and 
Moslem. 

In later years, while he was Secretary of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, I had from him innumerable letters, many of them writ- 
ten when he was very weak in body and tried by physical suffer- 
ing. Yet the tone of all was the same, cheerful, bright, consider- 
ate, hopeful, never morbid, never desponding. His zeal in his 
work never gave way, and there were no harsh words about the 
acts or the characters of those who criticised most sharply the 
doings of the Association for which he was held responsible. 
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There was apology and excuse for the fault-finders rather than 
blame. 

This loving heart of Charles Lowe was so large that his fine 
mind, his broad culture, his accurate judgment, his firm will, his 
eminent qualities of intellect and conscience, were almost over- 
looked. He was so good that we almost failed to notice his rare 
wisdom. But he was a well-furnished scholar, an admirable 
writer, and a clear thinker, while he was such a sweet-souled 
friend and brother. 

In his death we lose not only one of the finest spirits in our 
circle of brethren, but one of our best counsellors, whose place 
it will be difficult to fill. He was one of those rare sectarians 
who combine decision and charity in their zeal for the faith. 


At Mr. Lowe’s funeral short services were held at his house, 
Rev. G. W. Durrell, of the St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church offer- 
ing prayer. The services at the church were singing by the 
choir, prayer and reading of the Scriptures by Rev. H. H. Bar- 


ber, pastor of the church, an address by Dr. Bellows, of New 
York, of which it was well said that “it was the heart’s utter- 
ance clothed in language of beauty and faith,’’ and prayer by 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D. The address of Dr. Bellows was 
printed in ‘‘ The Liberal Christian,’’ and was as follows : — 


“Since the death of Henry Ware and Ephraim Peabody our denomi- 
nation has not met with a heavier loss, or felt a sorer grief, than in the 
death of Charles Lowe, long threatened, but sudden at the last. 

“I could wish that the duty and privilege of speaking at his funeral 
had fallen to some one more intimately acquainted with him in ministe- 
rial and domestic life than myself. No one could well know more of 
him as a public man, and especially in what will perhaps longest con- 
tinue to be remembered, his work as Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association. It was there and in that relation that I was for many 
years brought into the closest contact with him; there that I learned to 
know and honor and trust him wholly, and there that he learned enough 
of me to make it one of his dying requests that, with others, I should 
occupy this place to-day. I must leave others at other times to tell you 
of his early work in the ministry at New Bedford, from which, in the full 
promise of great usefulness, at a post dignified and consecrated by many 
illustrious predecessors, he was cut off by failing health, or of his later 
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work in Salem, and finally here in Somerville, where your sympathy and 
love fixed his home after he had been obliged to give up his pastoral 
labors among you. These short pastorates, all broken up by the failure 
of a strength on which he had too fondly reckoned, indicate his strong 
love for his profession. He won the hearts of every parish he ministered 
to, however brief his term of office; and, humanly speaking, it is deplor- 
able that he was not permitted to serve the church and the world in the 
way he most desired. For he was peculiarly fitted by his strong faith in 
religious institutions, and affectionate, gentle, and sympathetic nature, 
for a pastorship; but his health never allowed him to engage long in any 
position which required stated and periodic services. His original tastes 
and his intellectual fitness would have made him, with an ordinary meas- 
ure of health, a scholar and a theologian as well asa pastor. His love 
of study early carried him abroad, and I recall the affectionate enthusi- 
asm with which Prof. Tholuck spoke of his promise when I met him at 
Halle. But he was never long permitted by his frail constitution to do 
anything for which his eminent gifts in all other respects so admirably 
fitted him. Neither much reading and study, to which his tastes called 
him, nor much preaching and ministering, for which he had qualifications 
that needed only sound lungs to make them eminent, was allowed him. 
He had no sooner shown his intellectual and spiritual abilities in both 
these directions, than his health gave way and compelled him to pause 
and choose some less perilous path. Yet his love for study and for 
preaching was never extinguished, and he was always hoping and believ- 
ing that he might return to one or the other or both. His faith in his 
own profession was so profound and so affectionate that he could never 
give it up; while his interest in theological studies occupied his attention 
to the last, and inspired the final effort of his life, the attempt to make a 
theological review worthy of the denomination he loved and served so 
long and so ably, —an effort which had his dying words to attest the 
strength of his purpose. 

“ But meanwhile his chief work in life, and that for which all his varied 
gifts and experiences, his temperament, talents, and culture so admira- 
bly and exceptionaily fitted him, had been apportioned to him. At the 
most critical period in the history of our denomination, when it was most 
torn with factions and most threatened with internal decay, Charles 
Lowe, in a day most blessed for himself and more blessed for our sacred 
cause, became Secretary of the American Unitarian Association. For 
six anxious, varied, and laborious years he filled that delicate, exhaust- 
ing, and responsible post, originating or perfecting all the chief measures 
which resulted in the development of our resources, whether in money, 
missionary effort, organization, or enterprise. Whatever our publishing 
department became, he largely made it; whatever our new confidence in 
ourselves and each other has become, he as much as anybody inspired 
or directed it. He made himself master of the particular condition and 
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wants of all our churches, and he studied with profound thoughtfulness 
all and every means by which their life could be sustained. That slight, 
frail form, with the open smile, the clear, dark, soft, yet piercing eye ; the 
gentle, sweet, but ringing voice, that occupied so steadily the Secretary’s 
chair, now listening patiently to the supplications, complaints and anxie- 
ties of parish committees, now to the grievances and sorrows of anxious 
ministers ; this minute to the warnings of conservatives and the next to 
the threats of radicals; writing endless letters of inquiry, encourage- 
ment, suggestion, sympathy, —who of us does not know it and wonder 
how so much labor and care were ever encountered by so feeble and 
diseased a body! If there be a position suited to try a man’s patience, 
wisdom and endurance, the Secretary’s in those days was one. 

“Mr. Lowe’s qualifications for this post were so admirable that he 
may almost be said to have created it. He found it a place of moderate 
importance, he left it a post of first-rate dignity and influence, and in 
making the place so important, he lifted our denominational affairs into 
fresh light and promise. His zeal and faith, his patience and authority, 
his intelligence, his temper, his freedom from all personal ends, his 
power of winning respect and influence, without exciting envy or sug- 
gesting the love of power, or betraying the habit of command, all con- 
spired to enable him to concentrate the energies and sympathies of our 
body in one general movement; to give us a kind of official head with- 
out alarming our jealousies and without allowing us to be very conscious 
that we had one. For who bore more meekly, with less betrayal,of per- 
sonal importance, with less obtrusiveness, the sceptre which fell into his 
hands? He had a planning, statesmanlike faculty, with large executive 
powers ; a patient, persistent industry which made him able and willing 
to wait for the end, steadily pressing towards his purposes. Among 
these purposes a very dear one was the securing of an edifice in Boston 
worthy of the chief seat of our Liberal Christianity and the centre of 
our power, which should be the home of our organized labors, the 
gathering-place, exchange and laboratory of our sympathies and fellow- 
ships. Had his health permitted him to hold his post a few years longer, 
I believed he would have achieved this object. I wish it might still be 
effected, for what memorial of Mr. Lowe’s services would be fitter than 
the completion of an enterprise so very dear to his heart ? 

“In the great trials which our honest divisions and antagonisms of 
opinion have produced, Mr. Lowe’s broad, yet never loose or unsettled 
convictions, made him always a moderator and a balance-wheel. He 
stretched his sympathies widely in both directions ; he prized all that 
was good in opposite tendencies, and helped, as much as any one, to 
reconcile our contestants to each other. We must all remember the 
many times when his coolness, tact, wisdom, and love have saved us 
from irritations, disputes and hasty actions. Somehow, nobody believed 
Charles Lowe could be his enemy, or could be far from right! He had 
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in such large measure the sympathy and confidence of both sides — was 
so truly beloved and so heartily trusted, that it seemed impossible to 
bring any controversy to a bad conclusion where he was. How often 
has he closed the meetings of our local conferences, which he organized 
and by which he will be longest remembered, with his healing words, 
how often defeated the disposition to revolt, or to quarrel, or to divide ! 
I certainly do not see how under divine Providence any one else can be 
considered as much as Mr. Lowe as the chief peacemaker in our own 
body for ten years past — when we have been sorely tried, because hon- 
estly agitated and confused by conflicting opinions. I cannot but believe 
that his labors, prayers, sympathies for our common good, will have a 
permanent blessing upon them; and that our Unitarian denomination 
will bear for a generation to come the evident mark of his wisdom and 
gocdness upon its organization, spirit and victories. 

“ But what is all that a man can do, compared with what he is? Mr. 
Lowe’s real work in life was the forming of his own character. Nature 
had given him an excellent understanding, a wise heart, a keen con- 
science and a vigorous will. His powers, in no direction consummate, 
were so evenly balanced that the total of them was large and strong. In 
equipoise he was exceptionally great; and although doubtless his pale 
face would blush in the coffin if I said he had no faults, his best friends 
are ready to declare they knew not what they were. God had given him 
everything essential to a first-rate career, except a good physical frame : 
this he gever had. But he did the utmost with what he had of physical 
strength to utilize his talents and to do his Master’s work. Few strong 
and hearty men have done more work, year by year, than he with his 
frail frame, his ever sensitive and complaining lungs. He loved God 
and man, truth and goodness, and it was his meat and drink to promote 
righteousness and holiness. Earnest, sincere, devoted, without mani- 
festing a single self-seeking thought or purpose, ambitious only of use- 
fulness and of service to the church, and specially our branch of it, he 
exhibited a uniform sweetness, earnestness, simplicity, and unworldliness 
which gained him the hearts of all his co-workers. There was a mingled 
dignity and gentleness, a combined force and affection in Mr. Lowe, that 
made him equally respected and beloved. His goodness was never 
weak, his gentleness never invited misuse or abuse. His mind had an 
edge, his will a decisiveness, his conscience a force, which made him as 
far as possible from being a figure of wax to be worked this way and 
that by others’ fingers. He was complying only where his positive con- 
victions were not touched. Nobody could drive him from his duty, or 
coax him to any compromise of his judgment. 

“He was essentially and truly, and from the core and to the.rind, a 
man penetrated with faith and piety ; living always in his Task-master’s 
eye, seeking God’s glory and striving to build up the Redeemer’s king- 
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dom. Feeling more than others the uncertainty of life, he had his con- 
versation in heaven, and was known and read of all men as one who had 
been with Jesus. 

Those who knew his domestic life testify to his absolute faultlessness 
in his relations as a husband, father, son, and brother. He bore fatigue 
and long breaks in his power to labor with uncomplaining sweetness. 
Absence never diminished his love for his friends, interruption never 
lessened his devotion to his life-work, sickness never soured his lovely 
and loving temper. He bore the sorrows and the triumphs of our reli- 
gious body in his inmost heart. Our views were not to him matters of 
cool preference, but of passionate love. He did not merely feel them to 
be on the whole better than others, —-but he knew them to be of the 
most vital importance to the public welfare. They were God-sent, 
Christ-warranted, urgently necessary,—the source of inexhaustible 
blessings ; and his thoughts and prayers to the last were for more faith 
in them among the brethren and more devotion to them among the 
people. How he loved his ministeral brethren, how attached he made 
the few familiar workers with him, — the devoted assistants in the office 
of the American Unitarian Association, — their tears will witness as I 
speak! how the denomination loved him, you all know. To name him 
was to praise him, and everybody found a welcome in any assembly of 
our public who blessed his name. 

“That he should have been cheerful, disinterested, peaceful, hopeful, 
happy at the last, is only what all who knew him could have predicted. 
He thought of everything but himself, blessed the Providence that 
brought his death-blow to him away from home, because it gave him 
the undivided care and time of his beloved wife, named with warm aflec- 
tion the friends who had best loved him, met his release with joy, for he 
knew, he said, God had work for him in other worlds and nearer to Him- 
self! A heavenly smile lit up his face as he met the eyes of his beloved 
ones, whose fears and anguish were lost in sympathy with his mighty 
peace. He looked at the great ocean, which lay in his view every time 
he raised his head, and seemed to feel that it reflected the image of God, 
symbolized the fullness of eternity, and whispered the boundless peace 
of souls that turn at last to their source, as rivers run to the sea. Great 
peace have they that love Thy law, and nothing shall offend them. Fare- 
well, dear friend. Thy record is on high, thy rest is perfect, thy praise 
is in all our churches, thy memory shall not perish from our grateful 
hearts, thy earthly work is done, thy reward is come. Farewell!” 
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OF THINGS AT HOME. 


An article in “ The Churchman,” by Dr. Burgon, upon “* The 
Mysteries of God’s Providence,’ seems so in harmony with our 
thoughts on entering upon this department of “The Review ”’ 
that we feel moved to quote from it. He says, — 


“TI know of nothing more perplexing, toa sincere believer in God’s 
Providence, than the removal by death of persons whose lives, we feél 
sure, were most precious and might with advantage have been pro- 
longed. To give the strongest instance which presents itself, suppose 
the loss of a young mother. I have (who has not?) such a case in my 
thoughts. Three little children under four years old, and a heart-broken 
husband who adored her, survive. She, the light of the dwelling, the 
joy and comfort of them all,—she has been taken away. Surely she 
was wanted here on earth for a good many years to come! Sympathy, 
encountering Az in his solitary walk, is apt to enlarge on the calami- 
tous nature of such a bereavement. How forlorn his life has become! 
What a dreary blank! I quite dread encountering his joyless face. 
Those children also, — that little girl, — what can possibly supply to her 
a mother’s place ? 

“Take another instance. I have seen a ripe scholar and a profound 
thinker, who was also a truly great divine, afflicted with such very feeble 
health that he could hardly achieve the self-imposed labors of his 
admirable life. Soon after attaining his fortieth year his health quite 
gave way. Sent abroad in the vain expectation that a milder climate 
might prolong his days. and pursued by the prayers of thousands, he 
died in the south of Europe, leaving abundant evidence of what he 
would have been, what he might have done, had his life been prolonged 
to the appointed span of threescore years and ten. No one perhaps 
ever enjoyed a larger amount of the church’s confidence and reverential 
respect than this man. Why was not another score of years added on 


to his life?” 

He says some thoughtful words about the existence of evil in 
the world, and the painful spectacle of the bad living out their 
days, while the noble and lovely are cut down in the midst of 
their usefulness. He speaks of the necessity of a higher faith in 
the gracious purposes of God, not only towards the departed, but 
towards the bereaved. We know from our own experience that 
they rise to higher summits of sacred joy, and comprehension of 
the eternal life of the soul, than they had ever dreamed of reach- 
ing before the angel of death laid its hand upon the outward form 
of their beloved, and said, as Paul did of Christ, ‘“‘ Henceforth 
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know ye them after the flesh no more.” They wonder amid their 
tears at the willingness with which they lay the weary body in the 
grave, while they gaze upward so steadfastly into heaven, that 
the new living spirit comes forth from the veil of eternity, and 


walks and talks with them, and irradiates their whole present and 
future with undying light. 


We quote a few more of the writer’s words as touching upon 
the subject in a way to meet the longings of all those who have 


been almost in company with dear travellers through the valley of 
the shadow of death : — 


“ What ground have I for assuming with so much confidence that the 
little children I spoke of ave deprived of a mother’s care? I ven- 
ture to take it for granted that her loss is to them simply irreparable. 
What if, on the contrary, it should appear that the gain has been to them 
— yes, and to her husband —incalculably great? 

““* How is that possible?’ I shall perhaps be impatiently asked. 
Now, it is quite enough, for all reply, that I should suggest that, for 
aught I know to the contrary, the pure spirit once within the veil may 
be able to pour forth such powerful supplications as may set in active 
operation a network of angelic ministries far, far outnumbering the hairs 
on every one of those bereaved infants’ heads. That husband may 
henceforth walk about completely girded round with mercy and peace. 
I do not say that he does: but I insist that he way. And 7f he does, I 
further insist that the supposed difficulty has vanished. 

“ There are a few words more which I would fain add on this subject, 
but enough has been already adventured to warrant the introduction of 
the principal suggestion I had to offer,—namely, that what chiefly 
occasions us difficulty in this department of speculation is probably our 
habit of reasoning about the entire question without at all taking the 
other world into account. This is clearly unreasonable. In speculating 
concerning life and death, how caz it be right to station ourselves 
exclusively on this side the veil, without so much as once adverting to 
the possibility that, by transferring ourselves to the other side, all the 
difficulties of the problem would vanish because contemplated from an 
entirely different point of view?” 


Prof Porter, in his recent address to the graduates of Yale 
College, says that “the real cause of the prevailing unbelief of 
thinking men, at the present time, is the want of moral earnest- 
ness.”” This is very true of a large class of intelligent men, but 
we should hardly say it was true of so-called thinking men. We 
think it is more that their spiritual natures are not developed. 
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They are occupied with the phenomena of nature, and the laws 
of the mind ; they are happy in their researches and their affec- 
tions, and feel no need of higher sources of joy. Let the hand of 
death lay its touch upon one nearest and dearest, or upon the 
powers of their own being by the stroke of sickness, and they will 
then cry out for the living God and immortality. 


Our Universalist brethren have recently inaugurated their new 
Dean Academy at Franklin, which promises to be a place of great 
usefulness to high education and liberal Christianity. The address, 
by Rev. Dr. Ryder, was noticeable for its clearness, simplicity, 
and earnestness of tone. The question has been discussed in ** The 
Universalist” of the relative advantages of large universities and 
small colleges, in reply somewhat to an article in “ The Nation” 
disparaging small seats of learning, and recommending the commu- 
nity to spend all its strength and means upon great universities, 
where scholarly men can go forth, we suppose, in a phalanx, and 
date all their associations back to the same foster mother. This 
idea is a fine one, but we think there is room and demand for both 
kinds of institutions in the country, just as there is need in our 
denomination of pecuniary assistance alike for metropolitan and 
modest country churches. If we look at the past history of 
our country, and the present also, we shall find that some of our 
best men come forth from colleges, where though they may not 
have had all expensive appliances of knowledge, they have had 
earnest, conscientious professors, and, what is better still, an ardent 
thirst for knowledge, often lacking in the forced student of many 


a richly endowed institution. M. P. L. 


OF THINGS ABROAD. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


The Irish Episcopal Church has been occupying itself this past 
spring with a revision of its book of Common Prayer. The 
Athanasian Creed has come under discussion, and many different 
opinions were expressed during the session of the Synod. The 
first speakers proposed that the creed should remain untouched as 
it stands in the Prayer Book. This, of course, started the discus- 
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sion. It was next proposed to remove the creed altogether from the 
Prayer Book. The speaker argued that it was a stumbling-block 
in his way as a clergyman, especially in places where Unitarian 
opinions prevailed. ‘This proposition was seconded by another, 
who declared that this creed contained “ thirty-six clauses, which 
no one could understand, and six from which everybody ought 
decidedly to dissent.” It was then suggested that the creed 
should be placed among the articles, being only a statement of 
theology. Objections were made to this, that although this 
change might relieve laymen, it would be more oppressive to the 
clergy, as among them the articles were very strictly interpreted. 
The church itself, both in England and Ireland, the speaker 
argued, had been undoubtedly preserved from Socinianism, because 
the people had had these passages sounded in their ears so long, 
although they might not comprehend their full meaning. Another 
proposed that the damnatory clauses should be omitted, on the 
ground that they were abstruse terms badly translated and inju- 
rious to faith and the interests of Christianity, making the way to 
salvation narrower than the Scriptures. The Bishop of Derry 
continued the debate by a thorough defence of the creed. He 
believed ‘there was more pure Gospel in one glassful of the 
Athanasian Creed than there was in a whole muddy cataract of 
vapid so-called Gospel sermons.” He called “‘its spirit the perfec- 
tion of Christian charity.’’ His remarks were received with “ pro- 
longed cheers,”’ but there were not wanting those who were ready 
to oppose him. The Synod, after motions for and against the 
creed had failed, accepted a compromise. The creed was to 
remain in the Prayer Book, but a new rubric was to be inserted 
directing that on the festivals of Whitsunday, Trinity Sunday 
and Christmas Day, when the creed is chanted, the damnatory 
clauses should be omitted. 


ENGLISH ORTHODOXY. 


An interesting memoir has come out of late in England, of 
Thomas T. Lynch, a minister of the Independent Church. He 
appears to have been a man who, though not a popular preacher in 
the ordinary sense of the word, exercised a good deal of influence 
over men of letters, students and persons of refined habits of 
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thought. In speaking of his position as an Independent minister, 
he says, — 


“IT am an evangelical Independent, but I am not a denominational 
one. Without clamoring for an evangelical reputation, I stand firm on 
my claim; and while ashamed of some who delight to call themselves 
evangelicals, and sadly convinced that evangelical talk clouds the form 
and saps the strength of evangelical thought, I cannot repudiate a term 
so often used to express what I believe to be the glorious essence of 
Christianity. As to denominations, to be denominational is, in my opin- 
ion, to be cliquish instead of brotherly. I would be brother to those 
who stand for spiritual independence for the sake of Catholic Christian- 
ity. It is the principle, not the sect, of the Independents for which I 
care: though there are always true Israelites in a fallen Israel, whose 
approval and sympathy are an honor, and whose number is greater than 
in despondent hours we suppose. To any church theory called ‘ Inde- 
pendency’ I do not commit myself. Much mean tyranny, both demo- 
cratic and priestly, have I seen in the Independent sect. But the Inde- 


pendents are a ‘self-inconsistent’ people. And in this lies their shame, 
but also their hope.” 













In 1854 he published a volume of hymns called “ The Rivulet.” 
This book caused a great sensation in the orthodox ranks. It was 
declared to be entirely destitute of vital piety, that it might have 
been written by a Deist or a Freethinker, and that it was surpris- 
ing that such a writer should be an avowed minister of the gos- 
pel. Fifteen leading ministers, with Mr. Binney at the front, 
issued a paper, condemning such illiberality. Mr. Lynch re- 
mained quiet during the discussion, and then simply published 
another volume, called “Songs Controversial,” in which he met 
the attacks of his antagonists with good-natured and pointed 
satire. ‘To show the march of the times we will state that the 
former volume, “The Rivulet,’’ has appeared in a new edition, 
and many of the hymns are accepted by all denominations. 

The editor of the memoir speaks of Mr. Lynch as having a 
radiant spirit ina frail body. He described himself as having 
‘* a bird’s heart, without a bird’s wings,’ which comparison might 
be a fitting one for him who has recently passed from our midst. 
Mr. Bright has lately, in an address, says the editor, questioned 
the possibility of preachers keeping up a freshness in their ser- 
mons from Sunday to Sunday. The editor thinks Mr. Lynch 
was an example of this possibility. He loved to preach, and some- 
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times in ill health he thought he suffered more from forced silence 
than if he came before his people. His sermons were not extem- 
poraneous. They were carefully prepared, and yet he always 
gave rein to the feeling of the moment. They were spontaneous, 
and yet never carelessly written. To quote a lady of his parish, 
his ministry “was affluence with accuracy,’ and he never 
repeated himself. Persons of a skeptical mind have said, “ that 
if they could have seen the Bible as he exhibited it, they never 
shoula have had a word to say against it.” His particular mission 
he always felt to be that of calling on those who were estranged 
to the houshold of faith, by a large tolerance and wise liberality, 
which went out half way to win men to the Gospel of Christ. 

In keeping with this subject we have before us an address 
delivered by the Rev. J. H. Thom before the graduates of Man- 
chester New College, London. It is full of rich thought. In 
speaking of the preacher's office he says to the young men, — 


“The one among you who to our outside eyes may seem the least likely 
ever to become a great preacher may yet, like Demosthenes, have reason 
to believe that the fire of God is in him, and that through the fidelity of 
his discipline and culture God will find for it a way ; and the one whom 
we might suppose the least likely to rise superior to the conventional 
standards of outward respectability may have reason to feel that, as 
a minister of religion, he could conform to any lot and be clothed with 
the honor that cometh of God only. The responsibilities are altogether 
yours, and with you, after warning and introspection, must rest the power 
of free determination. 

* And, first, a few words as to your natural calling, to be organs of 
God, instruments for drawing men to himself by gifts of thought and 
speech and persuasiveness of being. Near the commencement of his 
Ethics, Aristotle speaks of three classes of minds, and quotes from Hes- 
iod a passage which, compounded with a similar classification by Livy, 
may be rendered in a free version: He is the best man who is a foun- 
tain of wisdom and good counsel; he the second best who is quick to 
receive these when they are presented to him ; but of him who is neither 
spring nor channel, Aristotle and Hesiod say that he is a useless man, 
and Livy says he comes the nearest possible to having no mind at all. 
With this last class we are at present not concerned ; the second class 
may render eminent services as accomplished teachers, as able organ- 
izers, as wise and assiduous pastors: but the highest functions in the 
Christian church are reserved for those who have springs of life in them- 
selves, who know God more nearly than by the hearing of the ear, with 
whom the end of all effort, culture, and meditation, even the highest, is 
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to ‘aid them to receive more perfectly, with a more susceptible spirit, 
fresh communications from the source of truth.” 


He says some very impressive words to the young men, in re- 
gard to the social status and pecuniary disadvantages of the 
minister of religion. That temptation to maintain social caste at 
the expense of one’s means, to harbor anxieties and longings after 
unattainable luxuries and possessions, he earnestly begs that they 
will renounce, for the sweet and dignified simplicity of genuine 
seekers after the truth. These remarks apply more particularly 
to English society and traditions, but they are not inopportune to 
our own community, where in all ranks, the scale of external liv- 
ing is so much beyond the requirements of the past, and the 
repose of ministerial life is so much broken by the pressure of the 
present hour, that there is danger that the profession will lose its 


austere simplicity and power. We quote one more paragraph 
from his address : — 


“Gentlemen, your aim, however far off in its attainment, as all good 
things are far off, not because we are such poor creatures, but for the 
very opposite reason, because we are children of the ever approachable 
and ever inexhaustible God, your aim is yet simple, the result of all 
learning and all endeavor, to get the New Testament into your consti- 
tution, to have the sap of a noble life flowing into you, to be branches 
in that vine of perfect humanity which itself is rooted in God; the same 
blood of inspiration, the same outcoming body of works in him and in 
you, so that you shall be Christians and ministers of Christ in the sense 
that, led by him, you draw your life from the same source, and that he 
is the Supreme Witness of what that life may be.” 


We quote a passage from a widely different quarter, from Mr. 
F. W. Newman, which evinces how truly religious men of all 
shades approach towards unity in their calm view of the require- 
ments of Christianity. He is answering an assertion on the part 
of some of his friends, that Christianity enjoins self-abhorrence as 
the first condition of the salvation it offers, and thus strikes a 
deadly blow at the dignity of human nature. Mr. Newman says, 
“Ts it reasonable that man should justify himself before God; or, 
on the contrary, that he should be abashed at the sense of his own 
moral imperfection?’’ The latter view he inclines to: “* To put 
our hands on our mouths, and our mouths in the dust before him,’ 
not in dread of punishment, but in moral contrition, appears to be 
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the very mode in which aspiration after the highest virtue is com- 
bined with the tenderest sympathy for transgressors outwardly 
more guilty than ourselves. The foundation of this was laid in 
Judaism ; Christianity was signally built upon it. The parable 
of Jesus about seeking the sheep that is lost, the doctrine of Paul, 
‘ By the grace of God I am what I am,’ and the reference of all 
Christian virtue to special divine favor, so that no man can boast, 
surely tend to all that gentleness and sweetness, forbearance, pity, 
and candid allowance for other men’s faults which we emphatically 
praise as Christian.”’ 

All these various phases of human thought in England are signs 
of the times, and indicate how much real harmony there might be 
among all religious belivers, if they would only clear themselves 
of their personal and local prejudices, and accustom their minds 
to looking at the points of union among themselves, and espe- 
cially at the great cardinal truths of Christianity. Dean Stanley, 
the prince of Liberal Christians, never loses an occasion to say 
something genial about his fellow believers. In his speech at the 


inaguration of the monument to John Bunyan, he says, among 
other things, that “‘ the non-conformists have a splendid literature 
of their own, and we must remember that literature may be a 
channel of grace no less spiritual than sacraments or doctrines, 
chapels or churches.” 


We are sorry to see that the Jesuits in Paris are bringing upon 
themselves odium by displacing the Jansenist Sisters of Beaujon 
Hospital, and filling their places with Ultramontane ones. There 
are at present three hospitals nursed by the St. Martha Sisters. 
It reminds us forcibly of the old days, when the Port-Royal 
nuns were brutally persecuted for their adherence to the doctrines 
of Jansenius, and their general liberal opinions, by a party of 
religionists who could never approach them in sanctity and purity 
of life, and who were jealous of their modest but powerful influ- 
ence over the people of France. 


The German Catholics have of late adopted five resolutions of a 
very reactionary character. Prince Bismarck looks upon them as 
directed against the unity of Germany, and uses their extrava- 
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gant demands for his own ends by holding them up to the people 
as deliberately plotting against law and order. Moderation is 
not, however, to be found always on one side, nor liberality. The 
recent action of Bismarck in trying at Hanover the distinguished 
theologian Ewald, and sentencing him to three weeks impr'son- 
ment, for publishing a magazine article containing unfavorable 
criticisms upon his policy, indicates that he has yet considerable 
to learn in regard to the principles of true liberty. 


We have an interesting letter which was received by Mr. Lowe 
a few weeks ago from the Rev. Mr. Dall in India. His account 
of the movements of the Brahmo party and their points of agree- 
ment and disagreement with ourselves, is interesting. He gives 
us a report of what he himself and other good workers in our own 
ranks are doing. We quote a portion of the letter: — 


“As to the really Christian movement (the Theistic, or, from the 
Sanscrit ‘ Brahmo,’ awakening), under our friend and co-laborer Keshub 
Chunder Sen, it lives and grows, though it has but an incipient and low 
vitality out of Calcutta. Even here the little Puritan band is getting 
deeper and deeper into debt, and is wofully in want (by their own show- 
ing in ‘The Mirror’) of that managing and practical wisdom which can 
only come of years of trial and some bitter experience. You need not 
be reminded of the (refined) Hindu’s excessive faith in the invisible, and 
of his ascetic scorn of the visible world. The post-vedic ‘gospel of Hin- 
duism, the ‘Bhagavad Gita,’ was brought forth, as you know, by the 
national need of honoring those (soldiers, statesmen, &c.) who protected 
society and kept it in order,—at least, as much as it honored the priest- 
hood, who essayed to turn all life into worship and mystic contempla- 
tion. Of course all proper Brahmos are born Hindus. The most diffi- 
cult thing they have to do is to strike a just balance between the Hindu 
self-annihilation and a Christian self-reliance. One would hardly sup- 
pose they could condemn the Golden Rule, ‘ Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’ but several articles and sermons in their organ, ‘ The Mirror,’ have 
lately done so. They condemn the man who does not love his neighbor 
better than himself. See the enclosed cutting from ‘The Mirror,’ wherein 
they have readily published my defense of the Christian law in question. 
All the Brahmo Somajes that I know of insist on having no leader on 
earth, zo visible head. And though Keshub Babu does not openly affirm 
it, it is clear to me that if any one thing repels him from Jesus and our 
gospel, it is the self-assertion of Jesus, almost blasphemous to the Hindu 
man, as when he says, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.’ ‘I, your Lord and Master, have washed your 
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feet.’ Theoretically, and to a large extent practically, all Brahmos repu- 
diate the need of an elder brother to guide them to the Father. They 
are doing a good work in Calcutta; and if you wish it I will in another 
letter give you some account of two of their best institutions here: the 
one a sort of family hotel or phalanstery, wherein, with daily appointed 
social prayer and faithful study, near a hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren (Brahmos) reside together; the other—where I am always wel- 
comed, and often spend a good morning hour—is a sort of Hollis or 
Holworthy, a students’ home, in which some thirty-five or forty Presi- 
dency College men pursue their studies and have their common table. 
Here also, of their own free choice, they give an hour every morning to 
social prayer. This service—would that old Harvard’s daily prayers 
were demanded as earnestly by the students themselves — is conducted, 
on alternate days, by K. C. Sen Babu and a brother Brahmo missionary, 
both volunteers and self-paid. 


“ Finally, our own plan of mission schools was squared a little more 
than a month ago, — that is, on the 12th af March, —by the opening of 
our fourth (Calcutta) school, now doing good work as ‘The Hayward 
School for Native Girls.’ I have long wished to honor the name of our 
strongest helper, the late James Hayward, in some definite and public 
way. An American merchant of this city, Richard Macallister, has 
recently offered to pay the whole cost of its first (experimental) year of 


this greatly needed school for girls of the poorest and most neglected 
and morally exposed. The handsome amount tendered is five hundred 
dollars, or one thousand rupees. We can thus pay but one teacher, and 
already he has as many pupils as he can manage. Of this, more here- 
after. We have thus, you see, — receiving in all four hundred pupils, — 
a higher and lower school for girls, Miss Chamberlain doing what she 
can for both, and a higher and lower school for boys. The two higher 
schools pay a little for their instruction, and the two lower schools are 
free. Our two lower-schools, male and female, —as Indian schools, — 
are almost unique in their endeavor to carry the gospel, first, to those 
that need it most, and sweeping the very streets in order to seek and 
save them that are lost.” 

M. Pp. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. Professor Heinrich Holtzmann’s Essay on the right and duty 
of Biblical Criticism (Recht und Pflicht der biblischen Kritik), is 
remarkable for its fullness of illustration, its freedom of statement, 
and its moderation of tone. He shows what the liberal and scientific 
exegesis has done in bringing out the truth from the Biblical narra- 
tives; and vindicates by very ingenious analogies the method of the 
new exposition. He points out the untrustworthiness of the fathers 
as critics, even in their historical age; shows how the Biblical books 
may have taken naturally other names than those of their real 
authors, —as naturally as the books of the classic writers. Socrates 
has been credited with opinions and utterances not his own, as much 
as Paul or John or Solomon. He explains the motives that led 
to the admission or rejection of Biblical books. He denies that 
the theory of miracle has anything to do in scientific criticism in 
regard to the rejection of books, except so far as these miracles show 
opinion or epoch. John’s Gospel only uses miracles as illustrations, 
as vignettes or wood-cuts. Only by a careful scrutiny which seeks 
truth without reference to its bearing on dogma or morals or action, 
can the Bible be intelligently studied. The essay is an admirable 
fruit of the free thought of the “ Protestantenverein.” 

2. Samaritan scholars (a small company), will welcome the Tar- 
gum to the Pentateuch which Adolf Bruell has begun to publish in 
convenient octavo form. It appears now for the first time in the 
Hebrew square letters. Bruell is an Oriental scholar of the highest 
skill. Kohn and Petermann preceded him in interpreting the Tar- 
gum. 

3. In a small book of ninety pages (Die Soehne des Herodes) Dr. 
Marcus Braun undertakes to adjust the family tree of the confused 
Herodian household, to show who is who and which is which. It is 
not the question of moral worth or character that he discusses, so much 
as the question of identity and place. The pleading is clever and the 
investigation is careful, but the author hardly succeeds in reconciling 
the chronology of Josephus with that of the Gospel story. 

4. The book of William Maurenbrecher (Studien und Skizzen zur 
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Geschichte der Reformationszeit) has fine and spirited sketches of 
characters, both in the Catholic and in the Reformed Communions. 
The first three essays deal with Spanish history and the struggles for 
reform in the Spanish Peninsula; the fourth treats of Charles V; 
the next three of the German Reformation; and the closing essay 
is on the Universal Church, and the National churches. The force of 
the book is in showing the antagonism of the territorial idea to the 
Catholic idea of the Church. 

5. In a solid volume of three hundred and fifty pages (die unfreie 
und die freie Kirche in ihren Beziehungen zur Sclaverei, zur Glau- 
bensund-Gewissens-tyrannei und zur Daemonismus), Herr G. Buch- 
mann passionately denounces the Roman Church ; first, for its neglect 
to abolish slavery ; secondly, for its attitude in compelling religious 
conformity by force; third, for its treatment of demonism and tolera- 
tion of superstition. The matter in the volume is not new, nor are 
the authorities of the best quality. But the spirit is earnest, with a 
good deal of truth forcibly stated. Protestantism, nevertheless, has 
sins in this kind to answer for as much as Romanism. 

6. A. Taubert in his book (der Pessimismus und seine Gegner) 
attempts to show that the dark Philosophy is not only the basis of 
sound morals, but also the exclusive rule of securing good order and 
saving man from illusion. To justify their theory the pessimists have 
to disregard the fact of so many natural delights, in air, sunshine and 
stars,—so many physical transports. Pessimism must always be 
partial and one-sided in its appeal to fact. 

7. “Zur Psychologie in der Theologie” is the title of a series of 
eleven remarkable dissertations by G. P. Lange, which are psycholog- 
ical only in regard to their point of departure. The first essay is on 
man’s double consciousness, —the relation of night consciousness to 
day consciousness, — dealing with dreams and somnambulism. The 
second essay, of the relation between universal symbols and church 
symbols. The third essay treats of the nature and development of 
Papacy; the fourth, of the comic element in church history; the 
seventh, most interesting of all in the controversies of our time, of 
the share of women in the history and development of the church. 
The eighth essay is upon religious plays and dances. The essays are 
calm and learned like all of Lange’s writings. 

8. The noble Euphemia von Kudnaffsky in her work upon Japan 
(vier Vortraege nebst einen Anhang japanischer Original-Predigten) 
says much about the geography, history, ethnography, and customs of 
Japan. But the curious feature of the book is in the appendix, 

13 
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which contains a German translation of a collection of Japanese 
original sermons, composed by a priest of the sect Nitziren. They 
illustrate the culture, the common sense, the sound morals, and the 
bright humor of the Japanese people. They are realistic in tone, 
and well constructed. The book is enlivened by a wood-cut. 


The Secret of Christianity. By S. S. Hebberd. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 

This book, of two hundred and ten pages, is a study of the essen- 
tial differences between Christianity and other prominent religions. 
Apart from the question whether in all respects the alleged charac- 
teristics of each are accurately stated, it is always a very useful thing 
to assume in such an investigation a definite theory (as nearly correct 
as may be), and to group around it the facts by which it is supported ; 
and this volume following such a plan has the merit of presenting, 
with a peculiar clearness and distinctness, certain interesting features 
of the ancient religions and of the various phases of Christianity. 
The author starts with suggesting two opposite moral tendencies, out 
of which are formed two generic types of character. “The one turns 
the spirit to the outer world to seek for objects of reverence, of sup- 
port and guidance; the other turns the spirit inward upon itself, 
teaching it to rely upon its own impulses and powers. Under the in- 
fluence of the one, man becomes submissive and reverent; he is 
weighed down by a deep sense of his own unworthiness; he puts his 
trust only in an external and divine authority; he yields readily to 
every bond that may be placed upon him. Under the influence of 
the other, man grows proudly conscious of human dignity; he trusts 
in his own intellectual energies rather than in things divinely re- 
vealed; he is animated by the spirit of enterprise, of freedom.” 

‘ He illustrates these two tendencies by the history of India and 
Greece. The Hindoo carried out the first of them so completely as 
to afford a perfect example of one-sided development in this direction. 
He quotes from the different schools of Indian philosophy to show 
how essentially they all agree in this tendency, and traces it in the 
national character. Buddhism was an attempt to correct this one- 
sidedness and the evils it had occasioned; but it was only partially 
successful, for Sakyamuni and his followers could not wholly shake 
off the habits of thought and feeling into which they had been born. 

Greece is described as illustrating the opposite tendency. “ Greek 
faith looks within; it found the divine in the human.” The Greek 
Gods are completely human in their attributes, and in the Greek con- 
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ception of the universe, instead of the profound idealism of the Hindoo, 
he saw in the outward world only just what his own senses revealed. 
The author reviews the Grecian philosophy and art and history for 
confirmation of this assertion, and shows how imperfect was the Hel- 
lenic civilization from lack of the opposite impulse which the Hindoo 
had to excess. 

“Each system possesses elements necessary for the perfection of 
human life; and each, through the one-sidedness of its development, 
leads to the most ruinous results. If the civilization of India was 
more enduring it was also less progressive. It turned man’s thoughts 
away from the practical affairs of life into a world of dream-like rev- 
eries ; it nurtured the most boundless credulity and the wildest super- 
stitions ; it inculeated the most slavish submission to the authority of 
the past, thus repressing the spirit of free inquiry, and crushing out 
all possibility of improvement. On the other hand, if the civiliza- 
tion of Greece was more brilliant in its progress, it was far more 
gloomy in its end. There are few sadder pages in human history 
than those which describe the utter loss of all faith in God and spirit- 
ual things, the weariness of life and dread of death, the skepticism 
and despair, which characterized the final period of classical civiliza- 
tion.” 

The “Essence of Christianity” consists in this, that “faith in 
Christ” embodies and cultivates both these opposite impulses in a 
harmonious and symmetrical “development. Not merely, he takes 
pains to say, that Christianity offers a happy combination of Grecian 
and Oriental doctrines, but that Christian faith fuses the two great 
moral impulses and forces which the other two systems separately 
and one-sidedly developed. One factor of this faith being the love of 
a personal ideal,—of the man Jesus; and the other factor being the 
sense of dependence and spiritual need. 


Fetich in Theology; or, Doctrinalism Twin to Ritualism. By John 
Miller, Princeton, N.J. New York: Dodd & Mead. 1874. 


This book is a remarkable one as coming from the Orthodox 
denomination, from a theologian in good standing at Princeton. The 
book is an answer to ten points made by Dr. Hodge, in a late work 
on Systematic Theology. The ideas of Mr. Miller are those taken, 
as a matter of course, by liberal Christians all the world over, but 
they strike hard blows at ancient Calvinism. The author is evidently 
substantially orthodox himself, as Mr. Beecher would say, but he 
chafes under the hard necessities of the old scheme, and breaks away. 
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It is a little singular that he uses some of the very expressions which 
made many Christians shudder at Theodore Parker. He says the 
Bible has become a Fetich among the Orthodox. Prayer, also, and 
profession, and repentance, and preaching, and faith, each has become 
a Fetich. It is a good sign of the times that such a book can appear 
in the Orthodox ranks and not horrify the community, but finds, on 
the contrary, many to accept its views. 


Sea and Shore. A.Collection of Poems. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


This is a charming collection of poems selected with good judg- 
ment and taste. There are fine gems taken from the classics, and 
translations from the German, Danish, and Spanish. The English 
and American poems are well chosen, and a few French ones are 
given in the original at the end of the collection, on account, we sup- 
pose, of the impossibility of rendering their peculiar charm in our 
tongue. The whole book is pervaded with the graces and swaying 
melody of the sea, while the music sometimes rises into the wild ca- 
dences of the storm. We commend it to those who are seeking their 
ocean retreats this summer. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


We have received the following periodicals from A. Williams & 
Co.: “ Harper’s Magazine,” for July; “The Contemporary Review,” 
for June and July; “The Eclectic,” for July and August; and from 
J. R. Osgood & Co., “ The North American Review,” for July. 


We have also received, — 


“Reform Zeitstimmen aus der schweizerischen Kirche.” Dritter 
Jahrgang. Bern. Nos. 1-14. 1874. 


> 


“ Angel of Peace.” American Peace Society. Boston. May, 1874. 
“ Kindergarten Toys, and How to Use Them.” By Heinrich Hoff- 
man. New York: E. Steiger. 1874. 


“Tenth Annual Report of the Overseers of the Poor of the City 
of Boston,” for the financial year 1873-4. 


“Le Christianisme Libéral.” Sermons par Ernest Fontanés, pas- 
teur au Havre. Pp. 345. Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher. 1874. 


“ Der Atheismus geschichtlich und logish widerlegt in zwei Vortra- 
gen,” von Adolph Thomas in Wapakoneta. Ohio. Pp. 54. Cincin- 
nati: “ Protestant Zeitblatter.” 1874. 





